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Constantine was the luckiest man in 
Russia. The woman he loved was free. 


VOLUME 32, NUMBER 1 


A NOVELETTE 
IN TWO PARTS 


She could fly from the shadow of the 
Bolshevik secret. police anytime she 


wished ..... 
her to escape? 


but would her heart permit 


by 
Lucy J. Schwarzrock 





ee ONSTANTINE' RIBA!” 

C she cried and sprang like 

a boy from the brichka 

that had brought her from Kras- 

lava. With outstretched hands she 

was before him as he stood in the 

open door of the barn. “Remem- 

ber me? Mainka, who used to 

herd geese while you herded 
swine.” 

He had the stance of a Russian 
soldier though his clothes were 
dirty and ragged, his feet bare 
and manure-caked. His exclama- 
tion embraced her with hearty, 
unbelieving joy, “Mainka! Our 
own little Mainka!” Appreciating 
the "B50 O75 American 


elegance of her, he excused him- 
self, “My hands are dirty.” 
“This is just as good,” she cried 
reaching up to take his face be- 
tween her hands. He met her kiss, 
and her vivaciousness melted be- 
neath the unexpected. She drew 
back slowly, discovering what was 
also in his blue eyes. She wonder- 
ed in sudden confusion, “How am 
I ever going to leave Russia now?” 
She had meant it to be just a 
happy greeting of a remembered 
playmate. She had come this June, 
1926, with an excursion group to 
Moscow and had been given leave 
by the authorities to visit alone 
the sialo of her birth. She had 








come eagerly, happily, ready to 
kiss every of the thirty or forty 
villagers and to bestow upon each 
some small trinket or sweet. 
Through the years in her Ameri- 
can homestead her parents had 
never forgotten to speak lovingly 
of nasheh sialo. It had been her 
home town too; the ambition of 
her young life had been to earn 
enough money for a trip back to 
renew the happy, hazy memories 
of an eight-year-old. 

Now she became aware of voices 
and, turning, saw the whole vil- 


lage gathered about except for — 


those who were still in the fields. 
A dirtier, shabbier, smellier group 
she had never met. As she had 
come up the road, she had seen 
them scattering manure in the 
fields with their bare hands. Pitch- 
forks were used only by the men 
who loaded the stoneboats at the 
barns; women and children who 
worked in the fields had none. 

She embraced her uncle and 
Aunt Zocia warmly though she 
could not help crying out, “But 
this is the new regime! They told 
us, ‘Communism has modernized 
Russia. Machines work for the 
poor muzhik.’ And here look—” 
she gestured toward her aunt’s 
dung-covered hands and bent over 
quickly to kiss her forehead. Aun- 
tie had dropped down to sit on 
the door sill weak with fatigue 
and excitement. Without warn- 
ing they were both in tears. 
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Constantine ventured an explan- 
ation, trying at the same time to 
ease the tension, trying awkward- 
ly to distract them from their 
tears. “The machines are not in 
our villages. All the machines are 
on the collective farms. So they 
say, that is; I never saw a labor- 
saving machine myself. Maybe on 
the collective farms a muzhik 
could use a machine. If we would 
give away our land—If we would 
give away our homes—” 

Abruptly from the midst of the 
group came his withered little 
mother, bent and hobbling, to 
seize his arm and scold sharply, 
“Go take care of your horse! Wa- 
ter him. Feed him. He’s worked 
hard. Would you let him starve?” 
The startled look in her son’s eyes 
quickly gave way to understand- 
ing and sudden concern as if re- 
membering a grave matter he had 
in this exciting moment forgot- 
ten. She finished in kindlier tone, 
“And let us wash ourselves before 
we begin to entertain our elegant 
guest.” 

In contrast to them, neatly 
groomed Mainka in her simple 
sweater and skirt did look elegant. 

Her uncle’s one-room, log isba 
was as Mainka remembered it. On 
the wood of the table worn white 
with many scrubbings, supper was 
set out: a bowl of boiled potatoes 
with jackets, a plate of black 
bread, and a bowl of thick, sour 
milk. Also there were six wooden 
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spoons but nothing more. The 
three children and the parents 
gathered around; each held his 
potato in his hand and helped 
himself with the spoon to the com- 
mon bowl_of milk that stood in 
the exact center of the table. But 
first Auntie had prepared a special 
meal for the guest, a boiled egg 
and a little bit of dried, homemade 
cheese besides what the others 
had. Mainka ate it. It would have 
been rude not to, but tomorrow 
she would make it plain that she 
would eat only what the family 
ate. After all, wasn’t she always 
avoiding rich foods in order to 


_keep this smart, boyish figure? 


After supper the whole village 
was gathered in Uncle’s dooryard, 
squatting, sitting on the ground, 
their faces turned towards her, 
exclaiming again and again, “Our 
Mainka! Nasha Americanka!” 
The way they said it suggested 
that being an American was the 
very next thing to being an angel. 
“Tell us about America.” That 
was everyone’s plea, “Tell us about 
America.” She told them and told 
them, and they asked for more. 

She asked them, “Things. will 
soon be better here, too, won’t 
they ?” 

They hesitated and then re- 
peated, “Yes, things will be bet- 
ter.” But the sound was bare of 
any hope. They asked, “How does 
your father cultivate so much 
land?” 
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She told them of the equipment 
they used. She insisted, “But it 
is better here now than it was un- 
der the czars, isn’t it?” She did 
not want it confirmed that condi- 
tions for them were- growing 
worse instead of better; she hoped 
perhaps her dreams had painted 
the memories rosier than they 
had been before 1908 when she 
had sailed with her parents for 
the American shores. 

They agreed, “Noo da,” in dull 
voices and asked quickly, “Have 
you ever ridden in an automo- 
bile?” 

“Of course. Father has one, and 
I often drive it.” 


They were awestruck for a min- 
ute but came back with more and 
more questions till she was hoarse 
with answering. She was pain- 
fully curious too, saying, “But 
you people have a voice in your 
government now, not like under 
the czars? You really do, don’t 
you?” 

They looked at her with mute 
bewilderment. Finally Constan- 
tine agreed, “That is true. It is 
not like under the czars.” Was 
it his slender, black mustache that 
made him seem more mature than 
she, or had hard work aged him 
beyond his years so that he spoke 
to her as if she were a simple 
child? 

Baffled she looked from one to 
the other. It was as if she had 
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been shouting questions into the 
woods and only her echo came 
back, nothing more. These people, 
her people whom she loved dearly 
even in her memories were 80 
one-sidedly inarticulate; they 
could ask questions but had no 
answers. Where was the gay sing- 
ing,- the dancing, the playing of 
violins she remembered? These 
faces looked as if they had been 
carved from brown wood to the 
same lifeless pattern. Skull bones 
were plain beneath the weather- 
beaten skin on the forehead, in 
the sunken cheeks, about the deep- 


set eyes, in the scrawny necks; ~ 


they were skeletons covered with 
tattered rags. She caught both 
hands over her face to hide heart- 
breaking signs of slow starvation. 
A woman burst into tears and 
went away. Mainka took her own 
teardrops away on her finger-tips 
and stood up quickly with an apol- 
ogy, “It was such a long journey. 
I’m tired. Why don’t we all go 
to bed and leave something for 
saying tomorrow?” 

Constantine stopped beside her, 
bending his dark head to murmur, 
“You must not talk so much. Be 
careful. This is not America.” His 
eyes were warm with warning 
concern. 

She turned on him with a swish 
of her pleated skirt, saying quick- 
ly, “Why can’t I talk?” 

“You see? Your voice carries 
like a bell. Anyone could hear 
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from the shadows.” His own voicé 


was urgently cautious. “Tomor- 7 
row I’ll explain.” h 
Annuita, a girl of her age who n 


looked rather like a wizened old le 
maid, took her in her arms, kissed hi 
her good night, and whispered, ir 
“The Bolshevik spies might follow fic 


you here to see what we say to al 
each other. Don’t ask so many co 
questions.” fa 


st: 
A few days later Mainka, carry- tre 


ing a small light bag, set out to pa 
visit a village two miles away. She siv 



















walked down the road, leaving be- wa 
hind the dozen or more low, straw- try 
thatched isbas and passing be- ; 
tween the open fields. To her right ‘ 
stood rye like striped chambray, loo 
lines marking the boundary of sta: 
each man’s thin slice of soil. On har 
the left a few men were still nea 
working upon the narrow, black § pus 
ribbons of summer fallow, each § jet: 
walking behind a one-horse plow. § abo 
Further still other men had start- § a |, 
ed cutting hay. A mile from the § thre 
sialo she entered the woods, and § tion 
the murmur and hum overhead § She 
interlaced with birdsong was as § thou 
it had been when she had herded § She 
geese while bigger children had § with 
watched the hogs and cattle graze “y 
here. From the distance came the § I sli 
staccato sound of a woodpecker’s § Were 
jack-hammer. The orioles were “7 
still singing of joy, and it was§ me?’ 
good here. emot 
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But in the village! The people! 
They were not like the people she 
had remembered; they were like 
no people she had known. She 
loved them; it seemed they loved 
her, yet they were constantly clos- 
ing doors in her face. Talk would 
flow along, free and natural, then 
all at once like a thunder cloud 
consternation would spread from 
face to face, lips tighten into 
straight lines or twisted ones, and 
silence hold them till someone in- 
troduced a new topic or the com- 
pany scattered. A clammy oppres- 
siveness had settled upon her. She 
walked it through her mind now, 
trying to find a name for it. 

“Mainka!” 

She started nervously and 
looked up. In her path stood Con- 
stantine, the black hair damp and 
hanging in a loose curl from be- 
neath the flat-topped cap that was 
pushed back from his forehead; 
jet mustache marked a gallant line 
above a smiling mouth. There was 
a sudden constriction in her 
throat; here was another situa- 
tion she did not know how to face. 
She managed to. stammer, “I 
thought you were cutting hay.” 
She had seen him leave his yard 
with a scythe. 

“I was. Then I saw you and 
I slipped away.” His blue eyes 
were looking at her steadily. 

“Why do you always follow 
me?” She sounded irritated, her 
emotions worn ragged these past 
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days. She ached for these people; 
she wanted desperately to do 
something for them, but what was 
there she could do? She had helped 
this one ahd that one with the 
house and garden; she had treated 
them all to the rich chocolates and 
the fruitcake her mother had sent, 
but what was that? She wanted te 
pile their tables high with good 
meat and butter and eggs, to put 
some whole clothes on their backs 
and smiles on their faces. 


“I never get a chance to talk 
to you.” A smile played upon 
his thin face. . 


“Why do you always stare at 
me like that?” The full lower 
lip protruded in a pout. 


“You’re beautiful.” 


She laughed shortly. Then she 
laughed with merriment. “Only 
one man ever called me beautiful, 
and he was drunk. Are you drunk, 
Constantine?” 

“Drunk with the sight of you. 
To look at you is to eat, drink, 
and be merry. Your flesh glows 
with the bloom of good food and 
fine soap. Your eyes are the happy 
stars of freedom that we here 
see only in the heavens above. Ah, 
Mainka, there is absolutely noth- 
ing like you in our poor land.” 
Unbelievably (where could it hap- 
pen but in the Old World?) he 
was down on his knees, his arms 
about her waist, his face adoring 
her. 
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Bewildered she opened round, 
wide-spaced eyes. “Our poor land,” 
she repeated and knew that the 
clammy weight that had ridden 
her heart all these days was the 
terrible, satanic curse that had 
descended with the Communist 
upon the people. Impulsively she 
pressed Constantine’s head a- 
gainst her breast as if to give 
him refuge. And it was not only 
Constantine she held to her heart; 
it was the whole starving village. 
It was Russia down on its knees. 
No, not on its knees. For Russia 
kneéling was outlawed. Russia 


was down on its face in the mud. ~ 


It was helpless. Tears rained down 
Mainka’s face and upon Constan- 
tine’s head. 

He sprang to his feet. 
dove! Why do you cry?” 

She turned and hid her face in 
her arms against a gnarled oak. 
“What else can I do?” It was a 
hopeless wail. 

He quieted her, and hand in 
hand they sat leaning against the 
oak tree beneath the canopy of 
green shadows and woodsy sound. 
In his narrow, dark-lashed eyes 
there was still a joy, a deep happi- 
ness that was unusual to these 
people now. He threw up his face 
jubilantly and exulted to the wide 
world, “I am the luckiest man in 
Russia! The woman I love is safe 
and free. My dove will fly from 
the shadow of the Bolshevik’s 
crushing paw any time she wishes. 


“My 
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Ah—she will always be free!” 
Everywhere else the term was the 
new ‘Communist’ but in the villag- 
es the dread government was still 
referred to as ‘Bolshevik’. 

“What good is it that I’m free 
when you—” Feeling had a tight 
hold on her throat. She struggled 
to translate into plain White Rus- 
sian the inadequacy of a freedom 
that was not universal... “Free- 
dom is gall in my mouth when 
you—” She ran her fingers down 
his side; his ribs were a wash- 
board beneath the old shirt. 

He chuckled as at a child’s fool- 
ishness, loving her, teasing her, 
“So you would stay and starve 
with us?” 

“T’ll stay and love you,” she 


. said with a suddeness that per- 


haps surprised her as much as 
him. 

“Love me then,” he urged and 
kissed her. 

Studying his face, she mar- 
veled, “You’re always so happy, 
Constantine. In the whole sialo 
the only face that’s happy is 
yours.” 

“And why? Because of the 
first thing you did when you got 
here. You kissed me. I loved you 
that moment. And I’m happy. 


Happy to be loving you. Happy 
because I shall nevér see you suf- 
fer and grow thin and weak, sad 
and discouraged.” 

“I’m discouraged now,” she in- 
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sisted. “About you. What about 
your life? Your future?” 


He was thoughtful, his gaze 
focused upon some distant shadow 
beneath the trees. “Russia is my 
future.” 

Typically American her answer 
was, “Russia has no future!” 

“Oh yes, my love.” He fondled 
her hand in both his large, coarse 
ones. His voice was low but sure, 
“For three days Nash Spasitel lay 
in the tomb. And then He rose 
again.” 

His words went on with the 
plodding, unwavering determina- 
tion of a faithful ox in the yoke. 
“He will not stay buried; He will 
rise again. Russia will rise with 
Him. This is bound to happen, you 
understand, because He is buried 
in the muzhik’s heart.” 

There was no American come- 
back for that. 

He continued, “We muzhiky are 
suffering, but not alone; Nash 
Spasitel is suffering with us.” 

She cried out, “But it’s so ter- 
rible! So unnecessary!” 

“Terrible, yes.” He spoke as a 
learned man though his knowledge 
was of homespun origin. His 
primer had been the catechism, 
his advanced book the “Lives of 
the Saints,” the teachers his par- 
ents. His answer contained the 
wisdom of past centuries learned 
again in this current course, 
crammed, as it were, as before a 
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severe and final examination. “Un- 
necessary, no. Nash Svasitel had 
to suffer. For whom? For us. 
For Russia. We are suffering 
with Him.” 

Mainka leaned back against the 
tree in thought because she recog- 
nized his philosophy and had to 
follow it through in her own mind. 
She was Russian, too, nurtured in 
the same traditions and faith over 
which the American culture had 
been superimposed by the schools 
she had attended and the country 
she had adopted. She recognized 
the path of Constantine’s reason- 
ing; she knew his language. Christ 
to these peasants was no distant 
deity; they identified themselves 
with Him. He was theirs, a 
possession of which no confiscat- 
ing tyrant could deprive them, 
their own, to be cherished, loved, 
adored, worshipped. He had set 
their course. The price of salva- 
tion was sacrifice. Very well, they 
would add the sacrifice of their 
living to His death and so fill in 
what was lacking to pay the full 
price of Russia’s redemption. 

Gradually she became aware of 
a stirring within her own breast 
rising to meet the glory of a vis- 
ion. Little by little what she saw 
and felt became clear so that when 
Constantine took her in his arms, 
she whispered, “I love you.” Her 
ear against his chest heard the 
wild tumult there. She whispered, 
“Tl marry you and stay.” 








“Marry me?” he exclaimed, in- 
credulous, pushing her back to 
look at her. 

It was she who laughed now. 
“In America,” she said, “when 
they love, they marry.” 

“Foolish one! How can you 
marry me?” 

“Why, it’s still being done, isn’t 
it?” Her mischief grew with his 
exasperation. 

“Your life.” He shook her. 
“The food on your mother’s table. 
Your pretty white hands. Your 
fine clothes. The whole world be- 
fore you and freedom to travel it! 
Foolish one! You would throw it 
all away?” 

Her arms drawing him to her, 
her mouth close to his cheek, she 
whispered, “For you, I would.” 

But with a deep sigh, Constan- 
tine murmured, “It would be hell 
for you.” He loosened her hands 
and put her away. 

She cried out instantly, 
would not!” 

He sprang to his feet. “I should 
lock you in this prison for life? 
Not I! I am no Bolshevik!” He 
stamped away with the long stride 
of one who has served in the 
Russian army. 

She trotted after him. 
want to stay.” 

“Foolish child! It is a knife 
you are crying for. To cut your 
head off.” 

She caught his arm. “Stop! 
Stop it! Don’t waste my time. 


ba | 3 


“But I 
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I’m here for just two months and 
you stamp about the woods shout- 
ing at me. Fighting mad like a— 
like a Bolshevik!” 

“Two months?” he mused, stop- 
ping. “Just two, short, invisible 
months.” Already the time was 
vanishing even as he repeated it. 


Deceit crept into her mind. 
She turned it over and looked at 
it. She turned it over, and it 
looked good. She smiled mistily 
and pressed against him, whisper- 
ing, “We could be husband and 
wife for two months.” 


He blinked and looked away. He 
considered the idea. “And after 
two months you would join again 
the tourist group and go on home 
as you intended?” 


“If you want me to,” she said 
but thought, “By then he won’t 
want me to.” She said, “Marry me, 
Constantine. I’ve never been in 
love before, and I never will again. 
If you let me go this way, I'll 
never be married. I’ll grow into 
a sour old maid. Let me be your 
wife.” 

- In her upturned face he tried 
to plumb the depth of her sinceri- 
ty. He stepped back as if to con- 
sider this from a cool distance. 
Was hers an affectionate impulse 
or a lasting devotion? He swept 
her up in his arms. “Almost I 
could say two months would be 
equal to heaven!” Then he remem- 
bered. “The priest, where is he 
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now?” He caught a clenched fist 
to his temple, thinking. 

“You do have a priest, then? 
They weren’t all killed?” 

“Oh, they killed hundreds of 
them. Deported others to Siberia. 
But—” He brushed that aside, 
having no time for the history of 
martyrs just now. “There is still 
one priest in our province. Any- 
one wanting to win the disfavor 
of the Bolshevik can even go to 
him openly. He goes from parish 
to parish to hold Mass and to 
serve the people. There is some- 
thing—I did hear—Where was he 
to be? Ah, yes!” He caught her 
bare arms to press them against 
her sides, giving her a jubilant 
little shake. “In Kraslava. We 
can go there!” He cautioned ur- 
gently, “But in secret. We must 
not arouse a whisper of suspicion. 
It is against the law to marry a 
foreigner.” 

After a minute’s thought she 
urged, “Right now is the time to 
go. I started out to visit my 
Melnick cousins, and I told Auntie 
not to expect me back till next 
week.” / 

Constantine chuckled, seeing a 
plan fall into shape. “And -the 
men saw me start for the woods 
to intercept you. They shouted 
jests at me and laughed. A pretty 
Americanka in the village, and I 
the only single man there! Noth- 
ing I do will surprise them.” Then 
he was practical again, “But it’s 
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a long walk. We won’t get there 
till dark. I have no money with 
me.” 

‘I have.” She indicated the 
small dressing case she had 
dropped at the foot of the oak. 
She was glad he was vain enough 
to have taken to wearing boots 
since her arrival though she sus- 
pected it was only in the village 
and that he pulled them off after 
he got to the fields. Even a roman- 
tic swain could not afford to be 
reckless with boots. And he did 
look romantic as she appraised 
him now, dashing and strongly 
masculine with trousers tucked 
inside tall boots, the belted over- 
blouse buttoned at the shoulder. 
Well worn as they were, it cer- 
tainly was not clothes that made 
this man! She laughed at her 
secret little joke and caught his 
hand, “If it’s night, so much the 
better for ur schemes,” she told 
him. They started down the road. 


&) 


E withered little priest looked 

at them through quiet eyes. 
He had the appearance of having 
stepped off to a place apart from 
which he looked upon all the mis- 
ery in this world and reached 
out a hand to help his thousands 
of charges as no one else could. 
“A marriage for two months? 
And after that what? Will you 
with uncrossable distance between 
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you remain faithful to your 
vows?” 
Together they answered quick- 


ly, “Oh, yes!” 


“Very well. But remember 
this, your vows are for life, not 
for two months.” 


ETURNING from Kraslava 

the following day, Constan- 
tine went home while she stopped 
at the sialo where her cousins 
lived. The day she came back to 
Aunt Zocia’s, Annuita again 
warned her, “You ask too many 
questions,” adding quickly, “If 
you’d sleep with me, we could 
talk. I sleep alone in the hay- 
mow. I’d tell you everything a- 
bout our life. Everything.” She 
was avid for Mainka’s nearness 
as if the pulsing life in Mainka 
were a dynamo to recharge her 
own low vitality. The other vil- 
lagers were like that, too. Every- 
one made some pretext to come 
to talk with Mainka daily or to 
join the group with whom she 
was, just to sit and watch her 
and listen. It was as if she were 
a favored being from another 
world the sight of whom added 
to their own well-being. 

Mainka snatched at the invita- 
tion eagerly. Night was the only 
time she could steal a few hours 
alone with her husband. Constan- 
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tine slept in his haymow, too, a 
practice followed by some mem- 
bers of each house in the sum- 
mer when the new-mown hay 


offered a fragrant change from. 


the closeness of a one-family 
room. It would be easier, she 
thought, to slip away from An- 
nuita than from Uncle’s house- 
hold. 

There were many spirit-sicken- 
ing episodes Annuita told her 
during the next few nights. Some- 
times Constantine added to it. 
How only last month his cousin 
had gone to answer a knock at 
the door at night and had never 
been seen again. No one knew 
why. How each fall the authori- 
ties took all the produce of fields 
and gardens and stock, leaving 
only a very little to keep body 
and soul precariously held togeth- 
er. The farmer had to buy seed 
from the government in the 
spring, and if he did not raise 
enough to pay for it in the fall, 


he was expected to raise that. 


much more next year, scarcity of 
space or poor weather notwith 
standing. Every failure marked 
as suspect his loyalty to the gov- 
ernment. 

Lying beside Constantine it 
the dark, Mainka reached a sym 
pathetic hand to his face. “Why 
don’t you go to the collective 
farms, Constantine?” 

He grunted, “They would prob 











ably give me some strange 
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chine to run and beat me if 1 
didn’t learn in one lesson. The 
workers there are no happier. 
They have even less freedom. 
More spying. But, my little dove, 
do not bother your sweet head 
with all that. Just love me.” 
“Oh, I do. I do. Let me stay 
with you always where you can 
feel my love.” 
“Foolish one! 
gain by it?” 
“Happiness.” 
“Beneath the Bolshevik’s boot- 
heel ?” 
“Tll not feel his boot. 
your arms.” 


“Your delicate body would soon 
be so weary it would flinch from 
the touch of anything but the 
bed.” : 

“My body is a small sacrifice 
if it will make things easier for 
someone. Even a little more 
pleasant for you, Constantine.” 

“One more little dove of sac- 
rifice? Russia has grown red, 
red with the blood of martyrs. We 
who are here bleed enough.” 

“The sacrifice even of doves 
has been found acceptable.” 

“Perhaps. But you are going 
back.” From that determination 
he yielded not one kopek’s worth. 
He got up now from their bed 
of hay. “It is time for you to 
return to Annuita.” 

“Constantine! You’re so stub- 
born. You never change your 


What will you 


Only 
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mind. How did you ever marry me 
in the first place?” 

“You see? Already you are 
provoked with me. How would 
you bear my company for years?” 
Chuckling, he teased her. 

“Oh, Constantine! I didn’t 
mean — Constantine, be kind to 
me.” 

“I am.” He picked her up in 
his arms and carried her from 
the haymow. “I will die a lonely 
death, but I will not see you han- 
dled by some Bolshevik.” He 
picked his way across the village 
through the shadows of a starlit 
night, his heart beating against 
her side. Under his breath he 
jubilated, “My own wife! Al- 
ready I know you so very well. 
The spendthrift you have for a 
heart!” He set her on her feet 
and whispered, “Go now. Our 
time is up.” 

She crept in to lie down beside 
Annuita and draw the heavy sheet 
of homespun linen over her. 

In the dark beside her, Annuita 
moved suddenly, exclaiming, 
“You’re a spy! Every night you 
steal away to report to the Bol- 
shevik. Last night, too, I lay a- 
wake when you thought I was 
sleeping.” Her words were sharp 


_with hate. 


“Annuita!” she cried aghast. 
Then she laughed, “How silly.” 


“Silly? You think we’re silly, 
but we're not. You're always 
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asking, prying into our secrets. 
And I heard him mumble just 
now, ‘Our time is up.’ Time for 
what? The waiting to kill us all?” 
There was crazy terror in the 
rising voice, an intense and 
frightened hate. 

Yet this was her friend. “An- 
nuita, darling. You’re dear to 
me. That was no Bolshevik.” She 
put a comforting arm about the 
tense, skinny figure sitting be- 
side her. 

But the other pushed her a- 
side and got to her feet. “Who 
was it then?” 

“It was—” She stopped just ‘in 
time. “I can’t tell you.” 

“You see? Spying, that’s what 
you are!” 

Annuita might arouse the whole 
village. In the hostile silence 
Mainka made up her mind that 
it was better to explain a little. 
“Annuita, you have told me se- 
crets. Now I will tell you one. 
That was Constantine.” 

There was a sharp intake of 
breath. The words which followed 
were even more venomous than 
what had come before. “You 
snake! You swine of an Ameri- 
can! Capitalist! You have every- 
thing already. Food, money, 
clothes, education, opportunity to 
meet rich men all over the world. 
I had only Constantine. Now you 
take him! Swine!” 

“You had Constantine?” 
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“Oh, he never asked me yet. 
But he would. He would. But 
now—Snake!” She leaped from 
the hay and disappeared into the 
breaking dawn. 

After that Mainka slept in the 
house again. 


ONSTANTINE warned her, 
“We must be more careful. 
That mother of the devil, Annui- 
ta! She is capable of anything 
in a rage. She might tell the 
Bolshevik anything at all about 
anyone. It does not need to be 
the truth even. It does not need 
to be proven to send a man or a 
woman to Siberia. Or to death.” 
Mainka was sampling now the 
fear which was the muzhik’s daily 
fare. She whispered, glancing 
furtively over her shoulder up the 
path on which he had overtaken 
her on his way to the hayfield, 
“What must we do?” 

“Never, never breathe that we 
are married. That is the only 
hope we have.” 

Mainka hesitated. Then, “All 
right, Constantine,” she sighed. 
She turned down the path that 
led to where the women were 
washing clothes in the stream and 


‘ laying them out to dry in the sun. 


Constantine went on to his hay- 
But when she came home that 
night, she surprised her aunt 
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Zocia wiping a tear-stained face 
with a corner of her apron. 
“Auntie, what is it?” she cried 
with quick concern. 


“What is the world coming to? 
The Bolshevik has destroyed all 
the virtue in the world,” Auntie 
mourned brokenly, turning her 
gray head away. 


“Oh, no, Auntie. Not in all the 
world. You should see our crowd- 
ed churches back home.” 

“What’s the good of it;” Auntie 
turned to look at her reproach- 
fully, “when a lovely girl like 
you throws her virtue over the 
fence?” 


Mainka gasped. Her face red- 


dened beneath the other’s wound- 
ed eyes. 

Zocia continued, “I wouldn’t 
believe Annuita. But last night I 
heard you get up. I watched you 
cross the road to Riba’s haymovy.” 

“Oh, what’s the use? Who can 
keep a secret in this gossiping 
village?” She turned with a 
swish of her flared, gingham skirt 
and would have gone outside, but 
knowledge of the other’s heart- 
ache checked her. Putting an arm 
about the labor-stooped shoulders, 
she said, “Auntie, I do go to Con- 
stantine every chance I get. I’m 
his wife. Father Terasek mar- 
ried us.” 

After a startled silence Zocia 
threw her arms about the other’s 
neck and now her sobs came in 
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a torrent. Mainka was finally able 
to distinguish a few of the words 
she was gasping over and over, 
“My darling, what will become of 
you? My foolish innocent, what 
have you done?” 

At last Mainka managed to 
quiet her but only by repeating 
Constantine’s ultimatum that she 
was to return to her own home 
as she had intended. 

When she finally understood, 
Zocia’s gratitude to him over- 
flowed in praise, “He is a good 
man. A strong man with a soft 
heart. For years he has sup- 
ported his widowed mother; he 
knows what is a woman’s lot, and 
he is kind. You must obey him.” 


N a Sunday afternoon a group 

went picking wild strawber- 
ries in the woods. It was a happy 
outing. With children’s voices 
shouting gleefully over the lus- 
cious red sweetness they were 
finding, with Constantine beside 
her helping fill her wooden bowl, 
she almost could believe that the 
whole world was carefree. This 
could be the park back home and 
they a young couple with future 
to plan. Their future! Presently 
she asked in a low murmur, “Con- 
stantine, you are so certain Russia 
will arise into a glorious country. 
How? Even if your patience 
holds without breaking for a hun- 
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dred years, you are still weapon- 
less. How are you going to get 
the best of the Bolshevik?” 


“Alone we cannot. Unarmed. 
But sooner or later there will be 
a war. There always is. Then 
the Bolshevik will arm every man 
in Russia. Then! That is when 
we shall strike for freedom.” 


“But you’re unorganized. The 
officers in command will still be 
Bolshevik. How can you do it?” 


He gave her a knowing look. 
“There are secret bits of infor- 
mation passing among us even 
now. We will gain strength and 
organize in time. Alone we are 
not strong enough, that is true 
We will get help, though, of thac 
we are sure. From the freedom- 
loving countries. America. Eng- 
land perhaps. If they knew how 
we are oppressed—even now A- 
merica would not let us suffer 
so. It is only because they do not 
know. Because they believe the 
Bolshevik propaganda, because 
they believe we are well satisfied. 
You must tell them, Mainka. Tell 
all America. Tell them what you 
have seen of oppression. Tell all 
we have told you of cruelty. Tell 
them the truth. They will not 
permit the Bolshevik to torture 
us so!” In his earnestness he did 
not see Annuita approaching. 
Mainka cautioned him, and he was 
quiet again, searching in the 
grass for berries. 
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To Mainka it seemed he ex- 
pected her to rouse the whole 
nation single-handed, to start a 
war in fact. What a visionary he 
was! A desert-tortured traveler 
viewing a mirage! What influ- 
ence did she have or ever could 
have back in the States? She 
hoped she had influence with this 
one man, and she intended to use 
what she had. She would yet 
somehow convince him that he 
must let her stay here beside him. 


Her marriage was no real se- 
cret now that Auntie knew it; 
Constantine’s mother might as 
well know it too. One noon, help- 
ing that sickly woman prepare 
the vegetables for the cold soup, 
hlodnik, she decided to make an 
ally of her. She said in a flow 
of sympathetic words for the 
other’s suffering, “Aunt Helka,” 
which was what she had called 
her in childhood, “It'll be easier 
for you after this. I’ll do all your 
work, for I’m not going back to 
America.” 


The wooden spoon dropped into 
the bowl of sour milk and water. 
The old woman gasped, “You’re 
not going back? Why not?” 

“Constantine and I are mar- 
ried.” . 

“Married? To stay in this 
house? Mother uf God! We shall 
all starve!” She caught at her 
sparse, gray hair with claw-like 
fingers and sank down to a stool. 
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Her sunken eyes stared at the im- 
mense eventuality of having one 
more portion cut from their daily 
bread. “No!” she cried as if de- 
fending her very life, “No! No! 
No! You cannot stay here.” Her 
horrified eyes might have been 
turned upon a hungry dragon. 


Mainka could hardly believe 
that this was the woman who, 
not having had any daughter of 
her own, had always made a pet 
of Mainka. She fled from the 


house. 
&) 


Still she would not give up her 
determination to stay with the 
man she loved. Helka was only 
displaying an old woman’s jeal- 
ousy of a daughter-in-law, she 
reasoned. Mainka refused to be- 
lieve that a wife’s place was any- 
where but beside her husband. 


She was with Aunt Zocia in a 
distant potato patch at the edge 
of the wood, pulling the weeds, 
grubbing out tiny seedlets, push- 
ing the soil against the potato 
plants to hill them up, all by 
hand, for there was not a hoe or 
garden trowel in the whole com- 
munity. The sudden barking of 


the dog called their attention to 
the brichka that was entering the 
village. 


, “Bolshevik inspectors!” gasped 
Auntie and hastened homeward, 
bent with an aching back, hob- 
bling, her knees stiff from crawl- 
ing on the ground. 


It was evident that the inspect- 
or had already spoken to the men 
in the hayfield, for they were 
trudging behind the bricha, their 


_heads and shoulders drooping as 


beneath the weight of added mis- 
ery. As she and Aunt Zocia 
rounded the corner of their barn 
to emerge onto the village street, 
which was only the road, Helka 
darted forward to grasp Mainka’s 
arm with claw-like hands and hiss, 
“You, Americanka! You have 
brought this upon us! My son, 
my only one! The Bolshevik is 
questioning him. Not the starosta 
whom he would have questioned 
first if it had been about the 
crops he had come. No, for it is 
about you. You, Americanka!” 
She burst into a loud wail gasp- 
ing over and over. “They will 
take him away, my son! They’ll 
kill him, my only one!” 


(To be concluded next month) 
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The nuptial blessing which is 
read over the newly married 
couple is both a prayer and a 
Christian manifesto on marriage. 


The Christian Family's first Sacramentals 


THINK it was the Japanese 

missionary Toyohito Kagawa 
who once said that a man reveals 
that he is a Christian even by 
the way he lights the kitchen fire. 
Kagawa was not so very wrong 
at that. For it is obvious how a 
man reveals his Christianity by 
attending Mass, or standing in 
line to go to confession, or mak- 
ing the sign of the cross in a 
restaurant; but it becomes more 
difficult to distinguish the Chris- 
tian from the infidel when the 
former sits at the teller’s window 
in a bank, or blows his whistle 
as a traffic cop, or plunges a hy- 
podermic needle in a patient’s 
body as a nurse or doctor. 

Yet it is the genius of Chris- 
tianity that it can touch a man 
or woman not only at Church 
during Sunday Mass, but even 
after they go home from church 
and begin wading through the 
Sunday comics and society news. 
It can touch them during the 
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night when they lie side by side 
in the intimacy of love; it can 
touch the housewife on Monday 
morning as she bends over the 
wash board, or flips the switch on 
the new electric washing machine. 
It follows the man to his office 
or workshop or the farm. For 
even in the way a man transacts 
business in his office, or handles 
a riveting machine in his machine 
shop, or operates a combine he 
can reveal himself as a Christian. 

Christianity does this by unify- 
ing daily life by the driving mo- 
tive that God can be glorified in 
all things...in the changing of 
a baby’s diaper, in the playing of 
a rubber of bridge, or settling 
down to a dish of orange ice and 
chocolate cake. 

Christianity also touches the 
Christian and redeems him not 
only by the Sacraments which 
confer sanctifying grace and in- 
crease it in the soul, but by a 
hundred lesser instruments of 
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Christian holiness known as Sac- 
ramentals. 


Because the Church recognizes 
the integrity of Christian life on 
earth, she knows that every ac- 
tion, uncontaminated by the mal- 
ice of sin, can be a stepping 
stone to holiness. The Church 
knows that. by means of the sac- 
ramental blessings bestowed lav- 
ishly on the young married couple 
at the altar, they can better fulfill 
their partnership in Christ. 


By means of her blessings on 
machinery, on animals, on beer, 
automobiles and sick babies, the 
Church does a greater thing than 
Cinderella’s fairy godmother who 
touched a pumpkin and mice and 
changed them into a coach and 
four horses. For the Church 
knows, wise mother that she is, 
that by touching the homely and 
intimate things of a Christian’s 
daily life she can change these 
poor things into instruments of 
grace and personal holiness. 


There are hundreds of these 
sacramental blessings listed in the 
Roman Ritual—which touch and 
sanctify the Christian at home, 
in the workshop or field, and dur- 
ing the hours of recreation, but 
we shall pass over them all for 
the present and begin with the 
sacramentals of the Christian 
Family ...those blessings which 
have for their purpose the sac- 
ramentalizing of domestic life. 


CHRISTIAN FAMILY’S SACRAMENTALS 
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Since the Christian family 
properly begins at the altar dur- 
ing the marriage ceremony, we 
ought to consider first of all the 
first family sacramental, the bless- 
ing of the ring. As soon as the 
bride and groom have exchanged 
their marriage vows and become 
thereby husband and wife, the 
priest receives from the groom 
the wedding ring and places it 
upon the altar. The priest then 
blesses it with these significant 
words taken from the ritual: 


Let Us Pray 
Bless, O Lord, this ring which 
we bless in Thy name, that she 
who is to wear it, keeping true 
faith unto her husband, may 
abide in Thy peace and obedi- 
ence to Thy will, and ever live 
in mutual love, through the 
same Christ Our Lord. Amen. 


Here in forty words the bride 
receives a working philosophy of 
Christian domestic life which she 
would do well to remember dur- 
ing all the days to come. At mo- 
ments of serious temptation when 
faith unto her husband may be- 
come a difficult virtue to practice 
let her touch the blessed wedding 
ring, and deserve by her fidelity 
to abide in Christ’s peace and 
obedience to His will. 

In some religious orders of 
women a ring is blessed and worn 
by the nun as a symbol of her 
mystical marriage with Christ 
the Divine Spouse of the soul. 











The Brothers of Mary, also known 
as the Marianists, wear blessed 
rings as symbols of their love 
and servitude to Our Lady. In 
the case of religious the blessed 
ring is a symbol of their service 
and union with Christ and Our 
Blessed Lady. In holy marriage 
the bride’s blessed wedding ring 
is also a symbol—a sign of her 
love and fidelity to her husband. 
In the double-ring ceremony 
where bride and groom both ex- 
change rings, the ring then be- 
comes for both partners a con- 
stant reminder of their love and 
loyalty to each other until death 
do them part. 

During the Mass on the day of 
marriage the celebrant interrupts 
the prayers after the Pater Noster 
to give the nuptial blessing to 
the couple kneeling before the 
altar. This blessing is directed 
particularly to the woman. Here 
the priest asks that the woman’s 
marriage may be a “yoke of love 
and peace,” that she may be 
faithful, chaste, long-lived, virtu- 
ous, fruitful in offspring. The 
blessing asks that the couple 
may see “their children’s children 
unto the third and fourth gen- 
eration.” 

This powerful family sacra- 
mental which is read over the 
newly married couple is both a 
prayer and a Christian manifesto 
on marriage. It is unfortunate 
that being read in Latin during 
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the nuptial Mass, and not being 
carefully studied before or after- 
wards in a translation, its mes- 
sage is lost upon the marrying 
couple and their friends in church. 
It is a program for the Chris- 
tian wife’s entire married career, 
and if it seems to ignore the 
husband and spotlight all the 
Lord’s attention upon the woman 
there is a very good reason for 
this; for the husband and chil- 
dren share in the wife’s or moth- 
er’s well being, physical or spirit- 
ual; if she collapses, who is the 
temple of human life in the home, 
the family will disintegrate. If 
she responds to grace, and this 
grace of matrimony is flowing 
into her constantly as a perpetual 
blood transfusion, then the hus- 
band and children are blessed in 
her, and the home becomes what 
Saint John Chrysostom once called 
it, “ecclesia domestica”, a little 
church. 


The Nuptial Blessing 

Let us pray: Be appeased, O 
Lord, by our humble prayers, 
and in Thy kindness assist this 
institution of marriage which 
Thou hast ordained for the 
spread of the human race; so 
that what is here joined by 
Thy authority may be preserved 
by Thy help. Through Jesus 
Christ Thy Son. 


Having asked God to preserve 
this marriage which His authori- 
ty has made into a life-time un- 
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ion, the Church reviews the his- 
tory of marriage and its natural 
origin in Eden, and then reveals 
how marriage from the beginning 
foreshadowed the close union of 
Christ with herself. The Church 
then proceeds to ask special bless- 
ings for the bride, protection and 
strength, fidelity and chastity, etc. 


Let us pray: O God, by Thy 
mighty power Thou didst make 
all things out of nothing. First, 
Thou didst set the beginning 
of the universe in order. Then 
Thou didst make man to Thy 
image, and didst appoint woman 
to be his inseparable helpmate. 
Thus Thou didst make woman’s 
body from the flesh of man, . 
thereby teaching that what Thou 
has been pleased to institute 
from one principle might never 
be lawfully put asunder. O 
God, Thou has sanctified mar- 
riage by a mystery so excellent 
that in the marriage union Thou 
didst foreshadow the union of 
Christ and the Church. O God, 
Thou dost join woman to man, 
and Thou dost endow that part- 
nership with a blessing that 
was not taken away in punish- 
ment for original sin nor by 
the sentence of the flood. Look, 
in Thy mercy, upon this Thy 
handmaid, about to be joined in 
wedlock, who entreats Thee to 
protect and strengthen her. Let 
the yoke of marriage be to her 
one of peace and love. Faithful 
and chaste, let her marry in 
Christ. 


In the next place the Church 
will set before the bride the ex- 
amples of three holy women of 
the Old Testament, Rachel, Rebec- 
ca, and Sara. Rachel is the model 
of all wives who treasure the love 
of their husbands, for this lovely 
woman so endeared herself to her 
husband, Jacob, that he served 
his father-in-law, Laban, seven 
years for her, and as the Holy 
Scripture says: “they seemed but 
a few days because of the great- 
ness of his love.” (Genesis, Ch. 
29, verse 20) Rebecca, the wife 
of Isaac, is the model of all moth- 
ers who wisely plan a blessed 
future for their children. Finally, 
at a time when women consider 
the best years of their life on 
the sunny side of fifty, and stop 
counting birthdays after their 
thirty-ninth, Sara is set before 
the bride as a model wife who 
grew old in the love of her hus- 
band, Abraham, for of her the 
Scripture simply says: “Sara 
lived to a hundred and twenty- 
seven years.” (Gen, Ch. 23, v.1) 


Let her ever follow the model 
of holy women; let her be dear 
to her husband as Rachel; wise 
like Rebecca; long-lived and 
faithful like Sara. 


Finally the Church asks God to 
protect the young bride from the 
devil’s evil influence, and help her 
to keep the faith and the com- 
mandments. Remembering that 
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penance and discipline strengthen 
character, the Church like a wise 
mother asks God to give the bride 
firmness in the hour when she is 
tempted to break her marriage 
vows; Let her, the Church prays, 
be serious in behavior, reverenced 
for her modesty, well instructed 
in heavenly doctrine, and fruitful 
in children. After this the Church 
brings this long blessing to a 
close with the following words: 


Let her life be good and inno- 
cent. Let her come finally to the 
rest of the blessed in the king- 
dom of heaven. May they both 
(husband and wife) see their” 
children’s children unto the third 
and fourth generation, thus at- 
taining the old age which they 
desire. Through the same Lord 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 


If the bride understood only a 
part of these good things invoked 
upon her by the Church what a 
glow of thankfulness and joy 
would fill her soul, and what hap- 
piness and pride would fill the 
soul of the groom who knows 
that his wife’s blessings will over- 
flow into his own life and the 
life of his family. Yet the Church 
is not yet finished with her well- 
wishing for the marrying couple. 
Before the Last Blessing of the 
Mass, the priest once more turns 
to the bridal couple and concludes 
the nuptial blessing with these 
words addressed to both bride 
and groom: 
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May the God of Abraham, the 
God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob be with you; and may He 
fulfill His blessing in you; that 
you may see your children’s 
children even to the third and 
fourth generation, and _ there- 
after may you have life ever- 
lasting, by the grace of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, Who with 
the Father and the Holy Spirit 
liveth and reigneth forever and 
ever. Amen. 


Although the modern world 
takes a dim view of the blessings 
of old age, and expects love and 
happiness to diminish with physi- 


* eal vitality, the Catholic Church 


still regards growing old as a 


‘special favor of God. Else why 


does she place on the lips of her 
children who sing Compline these 
words of the psalm: “I will fill 
him with length of days; and I 
will show him my salvation”? 


But the blushing young bride 
in her fresh beauty may find it 
difficult to picture herself as a 
grayhaired nonagenarian dan- 
dling her great-grandchildren on 
her knees, and we cannot blame 
her lack of perspective at such 
a moment...when the world 
seems full of romance and adven- 
ture. Yet Holy Mother Church 
still insists on reminding her and 
her young husband that old age 
is the harvest time of life and 
that grandmas and grandpas get 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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Sister Laboure was only a novice 
of three months...and yet here 
she was announcing with most 
alarming eagerness that she had 
seen the Blessed Virgin ... no 
wonder poor Father Aladel was 
upset. 


CHAPTER 1 


HE LIGHTS of the great 

city of Paris flickered and 
gleamed like so many jewels in 
the darkness of the soft July 
night. Gay music drifted from 
the sidewalk cafés, and an endless 
stream of carriages rolled up and 
down the broad avenues on their 
way from the theatres. But at 
the Motherhouse of the Daughters 
of Charity all was silence. The 
Sisters were fast asleep, after a 
hard day’s work in preparation 
for the Feast of Saint Vincent 
de Paul who had founded their 
Society some two hundred years 
before. The next day would be 
one of joyful celebration at the 
convent. 





Beginning a new serial by Mary 
Fabyan Windeatt on the life of 
Saint Catherine Laboure and her 
mission to promote devotion to 
the Miraculous Medal of Our 
Lady. 


The Medal 


by Mary Fabyan Windeatt 


Like the other religious, young 
Sister Labouré had fallen into 
the sound sleep of exhaustion. 
Then presently she stirred un- 
easily. Was someone calling her? 

With a start she sat up. The 
dormitory was in darkness, yet 
surely a light was moving out- 
side the white curtains surround- 
ing her bed? And yes—someone 
had called her! She now heard 
her name spoken for the third 
time. 

Quickly she parted the curtains, 
looked out, then drew back in 
astonishment. A few feet away 
stood a little boy about five years 
old — blue-eyed, golden-haired — 
dressed in shining white gar- 
ments! 

“Come to the chapel,” he in- 
vited. “The Blessed Virgin is 
waiting for you.” 

Sister Labouré could scarcely 
believe her eyes, or her ears. The 
chapel? At this hour of the 
night? The...the Blessed Vir- 
gin? 












The child seemed to read her 
thoughts. “Don’t be afraid,” he 
said. “It’s half-past eleven. Ev- 
eryone’s asleep. Come along. I’ll 
wait for you.” 


With trembling fingers Sister 
Labouré began to dress. Was all 
this a dream? Oh, surely not! 
Ever since she had been a little 
girl she had prayed to see the 
Blessed Virgin. And now, on the 
eve of the Feast of Saint Vincent 
de Paul.... 


In just a few minutes she was 
ready. The little boy was wait- 
ing for her as he had promised, 
and at once the two set off for 
the chapel. As they hurried down 
the empty corridors, the young 
Sister’s astonishment grew by 
leaps and bounds. All the lights 
were burning! And when they 
reached the chapel, the heavy 
doors swung open at the mere 
touch of the child’s hand to re- 
veal still more lights, and all the 
altar candles ablaze. 


“It’s just as though there were 
going to be Midnight Mass!” 
thought Sister Labouré excitedly. 


Without hesitation the child 
moved up the center aisle of the 
chapel into the sanctuary, then 
came to a stop before an arm- 
chair where the chaplain was ac- 
customed to sit while addressing 
the community. Sister Labouré’s 
heart pounded with excitement as 
she knelt down at the altar rail 
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and looked eagerly about. The 
Blessed Virgin! Where was she? 


But as the minutes passed and 
nothing happened, Sister Labouré 
grew uneasy. She looked at the 
child standing a few feet away, 
then turned to gaze anxiously 
about the chapel. Suppose some- 
one were to see her! It could 
so easily happen that one of the 
Sisters, on duty with the sick, 
might be attracted by the lights... 


Then suddenly the child made 
a sign. “Here is the Blessed 
Virgin,” he said. 

Even as he spoke there was a 
rustling of silk, and Sister La- 
bouré’s eyes grew wide with won- 
der. Coming down from the right 
side of the altar and advancing 
gracefully toward the arm-chair 
was the most beautiful lady that 
she had ever seen! But... was 
she the Blessed Virgin? Her 
yellowish-white dress and blue 
veil were much like what Saint 
Anne was wearing in a picture 
that was hanging in the sanctu- 
ary. Then, even the chair and 
the way the beautiful stranger 
seated herself in it.... 

As though reading her thoughts, 
the child nodded reassuringly. 
“Yes, it’s the Blessed Virgin,” 
he said. 

Yet Sister Labouré remained 
full of misgivings. Was she really 
awake, or was this a dream? 
Could it be that the beautiful one 
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sitting in the chair was some 
great lady, a friend of the con- 
vent? She felt unable to speak 
or stir. 

As she continued to kneel stu- 
pidly where she was, the child 
seemed to lose all patience. “It 
is the Blessed Virgin!” he ex- 
claimed, and now his voice was 
deep and stern, like that of a 
man. “Go to her! Can’t you see 
that she is waiting for you?” 

At these words, all doubts van- 
ished. Sister Labouré hurried 
forward into the sanctuary and 
knelt by the arm-chair, her hands 
upon the Blessed Virgin’s knees. 

“Mother!” she cried joyfully, 
looking up into the gracious face 
turned to hers. “You’ve really 
come!” 

The heavenly one smiled. “Yes,” 
she said, and her voice was like 
the sweetest music. “I’ve come.” 


CHAPTER 2 


N all her twenty-four years, 

Sister Labouré had hever 
been so happy as at this moment. 
How beautiful the Blessed Vir- 
gin was! How kind! How... 
how motherly! Yet there was also 
a certatin sadness. ... ; 

“My child, you, too, will know 
sadness,” said Our Lady gently. 
“But in time of trial, come here 
before the altar and pour out all 
your troubles. Then you will re- 
ceive every consolation.” 
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Sister Labouré was. ssilent. 
Troubles! How far away they 


seemed now! Yet of course she 
would remember these words of 
the Blessed Virgin. And her 
other words, too. 

“My child, the good God wishes 
to charge you with a mission. 
You will have much to suffer, but 
you will bear it all with the 
thought that you are doing it for 
His glory. You will understand 
what the good God desires, and 
it will trouble you only until you 
make it known to him who has 
to direct you. You will be con- 
tradicted, but you will also have 
the graces you need. Do not 
doubt it. ‘Speak with confidence 
and simplicity. Fear not.” 

The Blessed Virgin continued 
to speak, telling Sister Labouré 
that dreadful times were in store 
for France. The government 
would be overthrown by evil men. 
Priests and nuns would be per- 
secuted. The Archbishop of Paris 
would lose his life. But the 
Daughters of Charity and the 
Priests of the Mission—the two 
communities which Saint Vincent 
de Paul had founded—were not 
to be afraid. They would be pro- 
tected by the Blessed Virgin her- 
self. And many special graces 
would be given to all—religious 
and laity— who would ask for 
them. 

Suddenly, as strangely as she 
had come, the Blessed Virgin van- 








ished. Scarcely knowing what 
she did, Sister Labouré rose from 
her knees and looked about the 
sanctuary. There, standing a few 
feet away, was the little boy. 

“She’s gone,” he said softly. 
And coming toward her, he in- 
dicated that they should go, too. 

As though in a dream, Sister 
Labouré obediently accompanied 
her small guide down the main 
aisle of the chapel and back to 
the dormitory. When he also 
vanished without warning, she 
made ready for bed again. But 
as the clock struck two, she knew 
that. sleep was impossible. What 
a marvelous night—this night of 
July 18, 1830! For two hours 
she had seen and spoken with 
the Mother of God! What was 
there to do now but relive every 
moment of that glorious inter- 
view ? 

Then suddenly a troublesome 
thought entered her mind. The 
Blessed Virgin had said that God 
wished to charge her with a mis- 
sion—a special work. But there 
had been no mention of what it 
might be. 

“And I forgot to ask!” thought 
Sister Labouré in dismay. 

But soon she had comforted 
herself. Surely Father Aladel, 
the convent chaplain, would be 
able to help. After all, she was 
to tell him—and no one else—of 
everything that had happened 
during the past two hours. 
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“Yes, that’s it,” she reflected. 
Father Aladel will know what 
to do.” 


But when Sister Labouré in- 
formed the chaplain of the Bless- 
ed Virgin’s visit, his response 
was most discouraging. In fact, 
he dismissed the whole affair as 
childish nonsense. 


“Sister, either you had a dream 
or you have too much imagina- 
tion,” he declared. “Forget about 
the whole thing.” 

“But Father!” protested Sister 
Labouré in dismay. “The Blessed 
Virgin did come! And my guar- 
dian angel, too!” 

“Your guardian angel?” 

“Yes, I’m sure that’s who the 
little boy was.. Oh, Father, ever 


since I was very small I’ve prayed 
to him to let me see the Blessed 


Virgin! Now, don’t you under- 
stand? He’s finally heard my 
prayer.” 


For a long moment Father 
Aladel was silent. Never in all 
his thirty years had he met any- 
one—even the holiest priest or 
religious—who believed that he 
or she had seen and spoken with 
the Mother of God. Yet here 
was a young woman (a novice at 
the Motherhouse for scarcely 
three months) who announced 
with the most alarming eagerness 
that the great privilege had been 
hers. 
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“Sister, don’t think any more 
about it,” he advised hurriedly. 
“Things such as you’ve told me 
... Well, one must be very careful 
about them.” 


Sister Labouré said no more. 
The work which the Blessed Vir- 
gin had told her God wanted her 
to do—plainly, Father Aladel 
knew nothing about it. Nor did 
he appear to want to know any- 
thing about it. And since he was 
her confessor, and represented 
Christ Himself... . 
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“All right, Father. I’ll try to 
forget about everything,” she 
promised. Then, after a pause: 
“But oh—how beautiful it all 
was! How...how good!” 

(To be continued) 


Christian Family’s Sacramentals, 
continued. 

a thrill out of life unknown to 
the bride and groom... the thrill 
of the nuptial blessing fulfilled 
at last in themselves. 





BROTHER MEINRAD HELPS 


My son, while ill with the flu had 
a very severe hemorrhage from the 
nose. I could not get the bleeding 
stopped so I placed a picture of 
Brother Meinrad on the bridge of 
the boy’s nose for a moment. The 
bleeding stopped very soon after. I 
promised publication and a Mass of 
thanksgiving. Enclosed is an offer- 
ing for the Mass. Mrs, E.F.T. 


Enclosed is an offering in thanks- 
giving toward the canonization of 
Brother Meinrad for a special favor 
received immediately. I promised 
publication. Please send me several 
pictures of Brother Meinrad with 
prayer. A.J.H. Penna. 


The enclosed check is an offering 
of thanksgiving to Brother Meinrad 
for his intercession for me. I had 


prayed to be spared a blood trans- 
fusion and my prayer was granted. 


Mrs. A.S.C., Tenn. 


Brother Meinrad has always 
helped me. I could go on for hours 
mentioning favors I have received 
from him. One special one I just 
received last week was a favorable 
X-ray report for my mother. She 
had been suffering from pains in her 
stomach for over a year and was ad- 
vised to have X-rays taken. I prayed 
to Brother Meinrad that there would 
be nothing seriously wrong, and 
when the report came it showed that 
her condition was caused by nervous- 
ness and that there was no serious 
ailment. Please publish. 


Mrs. E.L., Mass. 





by Joan Imig 


Alice-Sit-by-the-Sea 


There are people who always 
think of adventure and beauty as 
being someplace else, and never 
right beside them. Alice-Sit-By- 
The-Sea was this kind of person 
until she learned how to listen to 
a sea shell... . 


HIS is the story of Alice-Sit- 

By-The-Sea. Alice, who sat 
by the sea, but didn’t know it. 
It was because she was sitting by 
herself. And so this story is for 
all Alices sitting by the sea, who 
don’t know it, and who are sitting 
by themselves. 


EE 


Alice sat for hours by the sea. 
She watched the turnings of the 
gulls, the rise and fall of the 
waves, the pokings about of the 
sand-pipers, and even picked up 
and toyed with a sea onion now 
and then, but she never, no never 
ever thought to stop-to-listen-to 
the sound of a sea shell. Alice 


had ears only for the shell that 
contained herself, and to this 
dream she had been listening for 
some time. What she heard could 
never be compared to the sound of 
a sea shell. It was more like listen- 





ing to the weak song of a bird held 
captive to its lonesome echo, and 
shut out from all the beautiful 
sounds that fill the day and the 
night when the joyous voices of 
free birds are heard in unison. 
That made you feel like all the 
voices of nature were joining for- 
ces to make up the one glad song 
which flows from the ear of a 
sea shell. 


One day while Alice was sitting 
by the sea, dreaming her dreams 
in her self-shell, a sea urchin 
came along and tickled her toes. 
Now Alice didn’t know this of 
course. She was to filled with her 
own dream and thought it only a 
bit of salt spray from the sea. But 
when the sea urchin began pulling 
hard at her hair, Alice jumped 
up in alarm and saw before her a 
very pert and alive young boy, 
looking for all the world as if he 
had just stepped out of the sea. 


His hair was deep black and 
tousled, like the sea when it is 
stormy. His eyes were green-blue, 
the color of the sea when it is 
clear and cool, and his cheeks 
seemed to have caught and held 
something of the glow from the 
morning sunrise. 
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“How old are you?” asked the 
watersprite, his eyes dancing. 

“I’m grown-up seven,” Alice 
replied wonderingly. 

“My, what sad eyes you have!” 
said the sea urchin, “and you 
haven’t even the beginning of a 
smile. The corners of your mouth 
turn ever so slightly downwards. 
You @re grown up.” 

“Who are you?” asked Alice. 


“A sea urchin,” the boy 
answered. “Call me Tommy. 
What’s your name?” 

“Alice———” 


“Want to go for a ride, Alice?” 

“A ride? In what?” 

“Well, I have friends, and Peter 
is always around somewhere with- 
in calling distance——P-E-T-E-R 
——P-E-T-E-R—-” called Tommy. 
“P-E-T-E-R——_” 

“C-O-M-I-N-G—” answered a 
great voice from over the waters. 

“Whoever can that be!” Alice 
exclaimed. 

“Friend of mine,” said Tommy. 
“He'll be here in a minute. Where 
would you like to go?” 

“IT don’t know, Tommy, 
never been anywhere.” 

“Well, since you’ve never been 


I’ve 


anywhere, let’s ride across the 
Bay and back.” 

“What’s on the other side, 
Tommy ?” 


“Oh,—it’s much the same as 
this side, though you do find a 
good deal more sea shells on that 
side.” 


ALICE-SIT-BY-THE-SEA - @ 


“Here I am folks,” croaked 
a deep, low voice, which seemed 
to come from out of the waves 
about one half mile seaward. 

Alice, having already been made 
enchanted by Tommy, saw nothing 
unusual in Peter, who was very 
definitely a big, bouncing baby 
sea lion, with lots and lots of 
whiskers and a very broad mouth. 

“To the other side of the Bay, 
Peter. Peter, this is Alice, my 
grown-up friend. We’re going to 
look for sea shells.” 

“Up on my back then,” said 
Peter as he wallowed about in the 
shallow water right in front of 
Alice and Tommy. “O-F-F W-E 
G-O!” 

“Hold on tight and put your 
arms around my waist,” said 
Tommy. “It does get a bit bumpy, 
so if you get seasick just sneeze 
real hard and we’ll have Peter 
stop to rest.” 

Re 

UT Alice. didn’t get seasick. 

She didn’t mind riding the 
waves with a sea urchin and a 
sea lion, not the least bit! Arrival 
on the other side of the Bay 
brought lots of questions from 
Alice. 

“Do people live over here too? 
How often do you come over, 
Tommy? What ever are those 
little pink and white things lying 
in the sand? I never saw any of 
those on our side!” 

“Those are sea shells, Alice. I 
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told you you’d find many more on 
this side—though you should have 
noticed one or two on your shore. 
That’s funny, Alice, I saw one 
right next to you when I found 
you sitting by the sea. And you 
didn’t even notice it. You must 
have been miles away, Alice, from 
where you were sitting.” 

“Tommy, I do like it here, 
there seems to be so much more to 
see and do. I do think we'll have 
fun playing here together—that 
is, if you want to—?” 

“Of course, I want to, Alice; 
now that you have really seen me 
and played with me, I will come 


again, for now you will always 


know me. At any rate, I don’t 
believe I’ll have to pull your hair 
any more.” 

“Really, Tommy, I wish you’d 
tell me more about those pretty 
little pink and white shells—” 

“They’re sea shells, Alice! we’ll 
listen to one when we get back 
to your side.” 

“But why not now, Tommy?” 

“Because if you listen to the 
sea shell on this side, Alice, you'll 
never believe you have any on 
your side. Let’s build a house in 
the sand instead. You can start 
it and then I’ll make the windows 
that let in the sea and the light.” 


ATER, back on the other side, 
Alice’s eyes, which had begun 
to sparkle during her sea-advent- 
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ure, became sad again, and her 
mouth, which had begun to curl 
upwards around the corners, was 
getting its old droop back. 


“What’s the matter, Alice? One 
would think someone had taken 
something away from you.” 


“Tt’s true, Tommy, it’s all over, 
and now you are going away. I 
know you are, because see—Peter 
is waiting for you. Where is he 
taking you, Tommy?” 


“He’s not taking me away from 
you at all, Alice, for I’m leaving 
you this sea shell-to-listen-to—. 
I found it on your side, and when- 
ever you listen to it you'll have 
me right back with you again. 


Bye,—and remember, every time gy 


you put your ear to a sea shell 
I will be back—.” And, with this 
last farewell, Tommy and Pete 
rode swiftly away over the waters 
and into the dusk, which was be- 
ginning to turn to night. 
Now the sea was black. The 
darkness had come so soon. Afte 
one long look at the dark waters, 
which had carried Tommy and 
Peter away, Alice turned te go 
home. She walked slowly and : 
thoughtfully, her feet making 
little wells in the moist sands 
“Tomorrow it will be the same, 
Alice thought sadly, “Even my 
footsteps in the sand will be cov 
ered by the wind and the sur 
and there will be nothing left of 
Tommy and Peter but a dream.” 
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Then something flashed in the 
sand before Alice. It was bright 
and pink and shiny. Alice became 
curious at once. Her eyes took 
on their new sparkle, and the 
corners of her mouth began to 
curve upwards. She picked up the 
pink object slowly, savoring every 
second of enchantment, and think- 
ing mostly about Tommy and 
what he had told her about the 
sea shell. 

Sitting down upon a nearby 
rock, Alice lifted the shell to her 
ear. There was a sudden rush of 
sound, which became stronger and 
stronger while Alice listened. It 
was the sound of many waves, 
rising and falling together. Some- 
thing splashed over Alice’s face. 
It was a bit of spray from the 
sea. Now Alice remembered her 
ride across the Bay and back, 
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and everything that had happened 
to her. 

She stood up straight in the 
sand, as straight as the poplar 
tree which grew close to the bluff 
by the shore. She looked hard 
at the dark waters, at the horizon 
that could no longer be seen. 
“Tommy!” she cried, holding her 
pink sea shell out to the sea. 
She laughed joyously to herself, 
tossing her hair back from her 
face. “‘He’s here—” she whispered 
softly, “he’s here—he never left 
—he’s always been here!” 

Alice turned once again to go 
home. This time the little wells 
in the sand were farther apart, 
for Alice was running and plan- 
ning quickly. “Tomorrow,” she 
decided, catching her breath, “to- 
morrow I’ll build a house in the 
sand!” 





An Ideal book for reading during the Christmas season 


THE PRINCE OF PEACE 
by Archbishop Goodier, S. J. 


It contains thirty meditations on the season For 
drawn from appropiate scriptural quotations. 
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A BALANCED 


HE placid soul is ready for all 
things; even in the face of 
death it does not lose its con- 

trol over self; as Jesus, who at His 
last breath commended His spirit 
into His Father’s hands. “And 
Jesus cried out with a loud voice and 
said: ‘Father into Thy hands I 
commend my spirit.’ And having 
said this, he expired.” (Luke 23,46) 

To be placid signifies two things, 
to have a good conscience, which be- 
longs to the will, and a tranquil 
thought-life, which belongs to the 
mind. A person may have the one 
without the other. There are many 
good people who try their best to 
avoid any offense against God, but 
who are continually worrying in 
their mind about this and about 
that. Just so, there are many tran- 
quil-minded people, who refuse to be 
worried about anything, but who 
care little or nothing about the will 
of God; they are mere stoics. 

A balanced personality has both 
one and the other: a good conscience, 
and a calm mind. Such a person 
aims not only at doing no wrong, but 
also at making no mistake. And in- 
deed, happiness, in its true mean- 
ing, cannot be present without this 
combination. The soul cannot be 


happy unless it is joined to God’s 
holy will, but it cannot reach this 
state unless it is careful to avoid 


by Henry Brenner, OS.B. 


PERSONALITY 





Editor’s Note: This article is 
taken from the popular spiritual 
book, THE ART OF LIVING JOY- 
FULLY by Father Henry Brenner, 
0.8.B., monk of St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey. The book is a GRAIL 
publication. The first edition was 
printed for private distribution 
and proved to be of such great 
interest and spiritual value that 
a second edition was deemed ad- 
visable. The book is now in its 
fifth printing. Father Henry, who 
was novice master and instructor 
of the clerics for over thirty years, 
brings to the reader the rich ex- 
perience of a master of the 
spiritual life. 





getting on the wrong road, be it in 
this or be it in that. We know the 
old saying, that hell is paved with 
good intentions. 

Often it is our work which proves 
the occasion for our lack of mental 
placidity. Instead of going forward 
with it and trying to enjoy it, as 
being the will of God for us, or at 
least the source of our up-keep, we 
fret and grow impatient, and allow 
the mere exterior phases of that 
work to annoy us and continually 
keep us dissatisfied. This may hap- 
pen even with a person who recog- 
nizes in his work a most sacred 
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obligation which he is determined to 
carry out at all times. His con- 
science is placid, but his mind—it 
may be surprisingly disturbed. Such 
a half-happiness is what causes 
many ailments—nervous conditions 
especially, for which remedy after 
remedy is tried, without ever ar- 
riving at the cause, and therefore 
without ever reaching a real cure. 
Such a person ought to seek the 
proper balance; not only to do the 
will of God, but to do it as God 
wants it done, which certainly is not 
in anxiety and the spirit of distaste, 
but in cool-headedness and the spirit 
of acquiescence. God is not satisfied 
with only half of us—the will, but 
He wants the other half, too—our 
mind. 

How to do this best often depends 
on practical circumstances. A per- 
son with heavy physical work is not 
going to make that work more taste- 
ful by relaxation in the form of 
added physical strain; some calm 
mental work would give him just 
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the relaxation he heeds. On the 
other hand, a person with heavy 
mental obligations is not going to 
make those obligations more pleas- 
ant to himself by seeking recreation 
in additional mental strain; what he 
needs is some healthy physical re- 
laxation. “Variety delights,” says 
the old proverb. 

Blaming others for our own dis- 
satisfaction is another common trait 
in our human make-up. In fact, we 
often grow so attached to this par- 
ticular kind of disturbance, that we 
are annoyed even at the sight of 
someone. How many serious dis- 
orders this causes in family life is 
evidenced by the numberless divorces 
of our modern age. Gilbert K. 
Chesterton once remarked that with 
many the “through my fault” of the 
Confiteor ought really to be, 
“through his or her fault,” for in 
the heart there is no real self-accusa- 
tion, but rather a weak, misery- 
breeding self-excusing at the ex- 
pense of someone else. 





Who will make the peace? 


“The Christian will for peace comes from God. He is the God of peace. 
He has created the world to be an abode of peace; He has given his com- 
mandment of peace, that ‘tranquillity of order’ of which St. Augustine 


speaks, 


“The Christian will for peace has its weapons too. But its principal 
arms are those of prayer and love; constant prayer to the Father in 
Heaven, Father of us all; brotherly love among all men and all nations, 
since all are sons of the same Father who is in heaven; love which, with 
patience, always succeeds in being disposed and ready to achieve under- 
standing and agreement with every one....” 


—Christmas Message, 1948 
By His Holiness, Pope Pius XIl 


Albert Waninger and Brother Vincent take a cement bucket 
off the elevator. 


Easy now .. easy... 








Brother Benno went hunting. 


700 hungry mouths were waiting... 





Another jubilee for Brother Philip: 75 years as a monk 


Just wait long enough... 














PERSONS 

*** Seldom does a monk live to 
celebrate his diamond jubilee of 
religious profession or priesthood. 
A few, very few, reach their 65th 
or 70th. But Brother Philip, our 
only living pioneer, breaks all the 
rules of jubilarians. He is going to 
be different and actually celebrate 
his 75th Jubilee or anniversary of 
Religious Profession on Dec. 24th. 
Indeed he has enjoyed the blessings 
promised by Our Lord in the psalm 
of Compline... “He will fill him 
with length of days and will show 
him his salvation.” Nothing defi- 
nite has been decided as to what 
form the celebration will take. 
Brother Philip, of course, would 
prefer to have no celebration, but 
fortunately the decision does not 
rest with him. Brother has always 
gone about doing his work un- 
observed. He hobbles here and 
there humming a tune, hymn or 
otherwise. On the evening of No- 
vember 3rd, however, Brother 
caused not a little commotion in 
church. He had just begun saying 
his prayers from an old German 
prayer book when suddenly the 
electric lights went out. Every- 
thing was dark. Then came the 
clear voice of Brother crying: “I 
have gone blind, I have gone 


blind....” Someone managed to 
find his way to Brother’s side. He 
could not be silenced. Finally the 
younger monk iit a candle to prove 
to Brother Philip that it was not 
sight that had failed but light. 
“Well, maybe you’re right, maybe 
you’re right, was the older 
Brother’s comment. *** Father 
Vincent, Senior Father of the 
Abbey, had a mishap on the night 
of Nov. 12th. While getting up to 
close the window he tripped and 
fell. The next day he was taken 
to a hospital in Evansville where 
X-rays showed a broken hip bone. 
Father will be in the hospital for 
some time but the doctors expect 
him to recover. Before his acci- 
dent, Father Vincent was acting as 
assistant chaplain to the Sisters at 
Ferdinand, Ind. His cheerfulness 
has always been unlimited.... and 
so are his stories. *** Father 
Norbert left the hospital in Ro- 
chester, Minn., in order to go to 
our St. Michael’s Mission in North 
Dakota. There he planned to re- 
main until fully recuperated from 
the serious operation that took 
place last month. *** Brother 
Odilo is holding his own, while 
Brother Ben Joe (Banjo by some) 
remains rather weak because of 
his heart condition. ‘*** Brother 
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Bartholomew will have returned 
from St. Leo’s Abbey by the time 
this has gone to press. 


VARIETY 


*** Variety will always be the 
spice of life. Thus for variety the 
monks and seminarians enjoyed a 
Ping Pong exhibition on November 
8th. A certain Mr. Pagliaro, former 
National Singles Ping Pong Cham- 
pion, and a Mr. Hamilton, famous 
“trick shots” player, displayed their 
talents. They were certainly cham- 
pion players. Several students were 
called upon during the program to 
play with one or the other of the 


two guests. The champs always- 


won. *** On the night of Novem- 
ber 19th an emergency call came to 
the Abbey. Fire fighters were 
needed in a forest several miles 
east of the Abbey. Two truck loads 
of students were rushed to the 
scene. Special fire equipment was 
taken along and also some lunch 
.... With tired limbs and clothes 
reeking of smoke the crew returned 
about one o’clock in the morning. 
The fire was out, but it had 
damaged several hundred acres of 
forest land. About fifteen of those 
acres belong to the Abbey. ses 
November brought with it the two 
great days of All Saints and All 
Souls. Both were celebrated with 


the accustomed solemnity. Father 
Abbot had a Pontifical High Mass 
on the Feast of All Saints; Father 
Michael delivered a short sermon. 
We visited the monastery cemetery 
twice, on the eve and the morn of 
All Souls Day. Some three hundred 
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Girl Scouts of Evansville Indiana, 
who were visiting the Abbey were 
much impressed with the solemn 
procession of students and monks 
to the cemetery. This group of 
Girl Scouts was under the direction 
of our Father Malachy, an assist- 
ant at St. Benedict’s Church in 
Evansville. *** Another noted 
Feast for Benedictines took place 
on November 13th, the Feast of 
All Benedictine Saints. Since the 
13th fell on a Sunday the usual 
Free Day for the students was 
postponed to the following day. 
*** Mr. Donald Attwater, well 
known for his lectures and writings 
on the Eastern Church, addressed 
the community here on the eve of 
Thanksgiving Day. 


OUR NEW PRIORY 


*** Things are beginning to take 
shape. On November 15th Father 
Abbot appointed a committee con- 
sisting of Father Gilbert, philoso- 
phy professor in our Seminary, 
Father Gualbert, superior of Marty 
Mission, and Father Stanislaus, as- 
sistant at St. Ann’s Indian Mission. 
The first work of this committee 
was to find a location for the new 
monastery in North or South 
Dakota. The name of the new 
foundation has already been chosen 
as Blue Cloud Abbey in honor of 
one of the most famous Indian 
Chiefs that ever lived. Chief Blue 
Cloud was a devout Catholic who 
did much to preserve the spark of 
Faith among the Indians for many 
years when no resident priest was 
availiable. The future monastery 
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will have as patron the Blessed 
Virgin Mary under the title of Our 
Lady of the Snow. 


THANKSGIVING 


*** This year again we had 
reason to be grateful to God both 
for His spiritual and material 
blessings. Among the material 
blessings we count an excellent 
crop from the farm, vegetables in 
abundance from the garden, a 
grape harvest almost equal to last 
year’s record, and the largest apple 
crop in our history. There was 
only one unusual thing about our 
celebration of Thanksgiving this 
year. We had turkey for dinner! 
According to the report this was 
the first time turkey has ever been 
served to the whole community. 
Brother Benno, our economical 
kitchen master, heard that turkeys 
were unusually cheap this year. 
“So,” as he said, “I went a huntin’ 
boees in the Telephone Book.” You 
can see the results for yourself in 
the picture section. 














SCHOOL 


*** Our College Department was 
accredited by the Indiana State 
Department of Education on No- 
vember 21st. The official inspection 
vas made by Mr. J. Fred Hall, 
Director of Licencing and Teacher 
Training of Indiana State Depart- 
ment of Education, and Dr. C. R. 
Maxam, Registrar, Butler Universi- 
ty, and member of the Teacher 
Training and Licencing Commis- 
‘sion of Indiana. Much time was 





spent in a general inspection of 
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class rooms, equipment, record 
files, and library facilities. This 
was another step forward in our 
education program here at 8St. 
Meinrad. Our High School Depart- 
ment became a member of the 
North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools on 
December 2, 1932, while the The- 
ology Department of the Seminary 
became affiliated with The Catholic 
University of America School of 
Sacred Theology on September 15, 
1943. Much credit for our progress 
is due to the untiring labor of 
Father Theodore Heck, O.S.B., Sub- 
prior and Director of Studies. 
Credit is also due to Father Cyril 
of blessed memory and Father 
Norbert. 


*** Slowly but surely the new 
building is rising to its full height. 
The forms for concrete are almost 
ready for pouring the last part of 
the fourth floor. It is hoped that 
by next September parts of the 
building will be ready for use. With 
the number of students ever in- 
creasing we are in dire need of 
school recom space and sleeping 
quarters. It will be several years 
before the whole building has been 
completed. 


LATEST NEWS FLASH 


Father Abbot Ignatius writes 
from Yankton, South Dakota that 
the new mission monastery, which 
will be known one day as Blue 
Cloud Abbey, will be located in 
northeastern South Dakota, exact- 
ly twenty-eight miles north and a 
little east of Watertown. 














by H. C. McGinnis 


ARCHENEMY of Democracy 


Here is a keen analysis 

of that poisonous thing— 
spawned by the so-called 
Reformation—which divides 

the nations teday—tIndividualism. 





Why have the nations of Western 
Europe failed to unite against their 
common foe? 

Why is it, threatened with the 
utter destruction of their traditional 


culture, they cannot even in this” 


dire necessity get together with any 
considerable degree of unity? The 
complete answer lies in two words: 
exaggerated Nationalism. 

Why are various aspects of So- 
cialism making such deep inroads in 
countries which have called them- 
selves democratic? Why is Com- 
munism still finding ears willing to 
listen to its siren call? The answer 
to this situation may be found in 
one word: Individualism. 

While the above two answers ap- 
pear different on the surface, they 
are actually the same thing. Ex- 
aggerated Nationalism is simply In- 
dividualism practiced on a national 
seale. All the faults and errors 
which can be imputed to Individual- 
ism when practiced by the single in- 
dividual are also the properties of 
the Nationalistic spirit when prac- 
ticed by the nation. 

Once we have a comprehensive 
grasp of true Individualism, we 


automatically gain an understanding 
of the forces behind Nationalism. 
The spirit of Nationalism has proved 
itself the most disruptive force in 
modern society. Even among Marx’s 
Communists, who advocate a com- 
munity type society, it has proved a 
stumbling block. The failures of 
the First International and Second 
International may be laid directly 
at the door of the nationalistic spirit 
practiced by the representatives to 
these international bodies. When 
the various sessions of these Inter- 
nationals were held, Marx, and 
later Lenin, discovered that the 
representatives of th. several na- 
tions involved were far more Na- 
tionalist than Communist. The 
Fourth International, known as the 
Cominform for purposes of decep- 
tion, is currently faced with the 
same trouble. The Nationalistic 
spirit of Tito’s Yugoslavia is a case 
in point. Much to the Kremlin’s 
chagrin, this example does not end 
with Yugoslavia. Two or three other 
satellite nations are showing alarm- 
ing symptoms of a growing spirit 
of Nationalism. 

But Nationalism is not a plague 


which bedevils only the Politbureau 


as it plans to organize the entire 
world into one huge Communist com- 
munity. It also prevents the unifica- 
tion of the Politbureau’s intended 
victims, especially in Western 
Europe, as they peer deep apprehen- 
sion toward Russia, hoping without 
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too much hope that the Red jugger- 
naut will never appear over the 
horizon to roll them into a sodden, 
enslaved, faceless mass of humanity. 
Since Nationalism is such a destruc- 
tive force and is only Individualism 
on a larger scale, let us try to 
understand it better by analyzing 
Individualism. We do this on the 
assumption that it is easier to view 
a lesser scene than a greater one. 


Individualism differs from egoism. 
Egoism is a passionate and exag- 
gerated love of self. It does not be- 
long to any particular form of so- 
ciety or to any specific historical 
period. It is common to the human 
race and has existed since the 
earliest days of mankind. Individu- 
alism, on the other hand, is not a 
passionate feeling; but rather is a 
very calm and deliberate one which 
causes each member of the com- 
munity to coldly attempt to separate 
himself from the rest of the com- 
munity’s members. 


Individualism is an abnormal and 
unnatural condition, because man’s 
nature is essentially social. He en- 
joys his true status only in a social 
condition. Under Individualism, the 
person feels totally independent of 
society’s organic nature and hence 
free from nearly all obligations to 
the various social units which com- 
pose the hierarchy of society’s na- 
tural order. Under it each indi- 
vidual becomes his own supreme 
guide and authority. He becomes 
what he calls the best judge of his 
own interests and always assumes 
that he has interests and objectives 
which are peculiarly his own. 
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According to the Individualist, so- 
ciety is simply a group of itidepen- 
dent individuals. He perceives the 
individual’s relations to society to be 
the same as the relation of a stone 
to a heap of stones. While a heap of 
stones is composed of many individu- 
al stones, each stone has an existence 
independent of the others. It does 
not depend upon the heap for its ex- 
istence or for its well-being. The 
Individualist confounds individuality 
with personality. When individuality 
is greatly exalted, as it is when the 
individual frees himself, as best he 
can, from his constructive function- 
ing as a part of society’s organic 
structure, he is bound to suffer a 
corresponding degradation of per- 
sonality. Personality is gauged, not 
by subjective decisions, but by the 
objectively formed opinions of one’s 
fellowmen. 


Individualism was manufactured 
in Germariy in the 16th century. Its 
first great prophet was Luther who 
became responsible for Individualism 
in religion. But Individualism did 
not stop within this field. Locke, 
who may be properly called the fa- 
ther of political Individualism, bor- 
rowed many of the ideas he ex- 
pressed from Luther. A side-by-side 
comparison of Locke’s and Luther’s 
works prove this assertion beyond 
any shadow of doubt. 


While Rousseau is often called the 
father of political Individualism, or 
political Liberalism as it is some- 
times labeled, actually he was noth- 
ing more than the promoter of 
Locke’s philosophy. Rousseau ac- 
cepted Locke’s theories lock, stock 
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and barrel, and then proceeded to 
popularize them by glamorizing 
them. Rousseau had very little 
originality. Even the title of his 
best known book, The Social Con- 
tract, has its counterpart in Hobbes’ 
Social Compact. JRousseau’s com- 
plete acceptance of Locke is proved 
by the fact that he never disagreed 
with him while, on the other hand, 
his utterances were plainly only 
popularized forms of Locke’s phi- 
losophy. Rousseau translated 
Locke’s utter disdain of Christi- 
anity’s traditional organizational 
pattern into an equal disdain for 
the traditional pattern of functions 
and responsibilities of the political 
state. This pattern had been pro- 
duced by man’s experience in civil 
matters which had begun in the days 
of Hammurabi’s Babylon and Chal- 
dea and in early Egypt, and had con- 
tinued in a virtually unbroken pro- 
gression from those times until 
Locke and Rousseau appeared on the 
scene. 


Before the days of Luther, Locke, 
and Rousseau, Europe’s society was 
a highly developed organism. In the 
Latin language, the language of the 
Church, all Europe’s men of learn- 
ing, regardless of geographical loca- 
tion, possessed a common link. Due 
to a common Catholic culture, all 
Western Europeans held the same 
standard of values, for there was 
only one code of morality and one set 
of standards of right and wrong. 
They held one common creed, and 
practiced one religious ritual. They 
had one Church. They lived in a 
uniform scheme of society and sub- 
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scribed to a common system of edu- 
cational values. 


Out of this society came the most 
profound thought, the loftiest 
poetry, and the widest culture. 
Great thinkers like St. Thomas 
Aquinas and ageless poets like Dante 
found this Catholic civilization the 
stimulus of their contributions. So- 
ciety was marching steadily ahead 
toward the perfection of the brother- 
hood of man and the unity of the 
human family in all things. 


But all this ended with the advent 
of Individualism. Individualism, be- 
guiling because of its newness, swept 
forward with the berserkness of mob 
psychology. Its first great victim 
was Europe’s organic structure 
which it broke up into a number of 
Individualistic or Nationalist states. 
Its second victim was the national 
states which it had established; for 
these new Individualistic states 
found themselves broken up into as 
many individual atoms as_ they 
numbered citizens. Each individual 
citizen became an isolated particle 
in his national community—a stone 
in a huge mound of stones. Indi- 
vidualism in the religious field dealt 
Catholicism a serious blow. It then 
joined with Individualism in the 
political field to destroy Catholicism. 
Once Catholicism suffered this seri- 
ous check in its mission, Catholicism 
remained only with the faithful, and 
not with all of them. 


The net result was that Individu- 
alism destroyed the true Christen- 
dom which was Europe; and in 
achieving this destruction it de- 
stroyed the highest equilibrium the 
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world has ever known. The result 
was a disunited human family which 
has now become, in sharp contrast to 
the Golden Period of the Middle 
Ages, a seething mass of strife, 
hatred, oppressions, and exploita- 
tions. 


Just as the Individualistic person 
considers himself his own supreme 
judge and recognizes no moral pat- 
tern exterior to and superior to him- 
self, so do Individualistic nations 
fail to acknowledge obligations to 
any social structure or condition ex- 
terior to themselves. Thus world 
unity is made impossible. Today’s 
modern nations, bound by false no- 
tions of national sovereignty, recog- 
nize no obligations to a world com- 
mon good. Each nation conducts it- 
self with little thought of the wel- 
fare of its sister nations. It sets up 
its own import and export controls 
regardless of the needs of others. It 
sets up its foreign policies as though 
its own national good were the only 
good to be considered. It makes its 
own diplomatic deals with no ap- 
parent regard for the possible ex- 
plosive results to world society. 


Since each modern nation con- 
siders itself absolutely sovereign, 
with no law of obligation superior to 
itself, the result has been a con- 
tinuous series of political explosions. 
Nations following this pattern inevi- 
tably clash as they strive to defend 
their selfish imterests. Since they 
do not. admit the existence of a 
supra-national obligation or duty, 
they find themselves lacking in their 
present distress any common de- 
nominator to which mad-dog nations 
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can be made to conform. As a re- 
sult, each modern nation must rely 
on force to win its way or defend 
itself, and even to mediate the de- 
structive battles which arise outside 
itself, but which disturb the balance 
so highly necessary for its own well- 
being. 

Democracy is community living. 
When applied to nations it means 
the existence of a nation-size family. 
In this family, the citizens protect 
their own rights by living a pattern 
which protects the rights of others. 
Democracy is a mutually interdepen- 
dent way of life. 


Individualism is the direct oppo- 
site. It achieves the atomization of 
society and hence of nations. Under 
it there are few duties and obliga- 
tions to the common good; only the 
practice of a licence which is mis- 
called liberty. This alleged liberty 
in reality deals the death blow to the 
equality of opportunity and privilege 
which is one of true democracy’s 
basic foundations. But this alleged 
liberty does not stop here. In the 
same stroke it also kills that fra- 
ternity, that brotherhood of man, 
which is so utterly vital to a com- 
munity life conducted for, of, and by 
the people. 


Unfortunately for true democracy, 
which is a highly moral and highly 
social pattern, Individualism has 
so]d itself as democracy. But Indi- 
vidualism stands on thin air when 
it applies the democratic label to it- 
self. It has absolutely no connection 
with true democracy. It is the 
direct antithesis. It is truly de- 
mocracy’s archenemy. For it is not 
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true democracy, but Individualism 
masquerading as democracy, that is 
causing so many of the world’s 
peoples to turn almost frantically 
either to Communism’s severe totali- 
tarianism, or to lesser totalitarian 
forms represented by the many pat- 
terns of Socialism. 
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Individualism has been weighed in 
the balance and found wanting; but 
while its evils were being discovered, 
it managed to deal true democracy’s 
forward progress a blow so serious 
that Christian civilization’s forward 
march has been delayed by several 
centuries. 

















—with love of God, that is. 
There is only one man 


OTHER BOOKS BY 
MARY FABYAN WINDEATT 


Hero of the Hills 

Little Queen 

Lad of Lima 

Saints in the Sky 

The Children of Fatima 
My Name is Thomas 





who answers that description perfectly, 
ST. PAUL, THE APOSTLE. 


ORDER THE MAN ON FIRE 
FROM THE GRAIL OFFICE 
ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 





Mary Fabyan Windeatt has written 
the story of his life in a way 

that will kindle some of that same fire 
$2.60 in young readers—and adults, too. 














by Patrick Shaughnessy, O.S.B. 


DEAT H comes to the 


Persecutors 


In these our days, when justice seems forgotten 
and persecutors have their own way—it is 
well to reflect on the horrible end of all per- 
secutors of the Church. 


“Behold I will lay a stone in the 
foundations of Sion, a tried stone, 
a@ corner stone, a precious stone, 
founded in the foundation.” (Isa. 
28, 16) “And he who falls on this 
stone will be broken to pieces; but 
upon whomever it falls it will grind 
him to powder.” (Matt. 21, 44) 


In the quotation given above, Holy 
Scripture tells us what was to hap- 
pen to those who would lay violent 
hands on God’s Chosen One. 

Several of the Church Fathers 
during the second and third centu- 
ries kad written in defense of the 
Christians and had sought to obtain 
justice for them. Finally Lactan- 
tius, who lived to see the death of 
the last great persecutor of that 
period, though it worth while to 
compose a work on the manner in 
which the persecutors died: “Of the 
end of those men I have thought 
good to publish a narrative that all 
who are afar off, and all who shall 
arise hereafter, may learn how the 
Almighty manifested His power and 


sovereign greatness in rooting out 
and utterly destroying the enemies 
of His Name. And this will become 
manifest, when I relate who were the 
persecutors of the Church, and what 
were the punishments by which the 
divine Judge, in His severity, took 
vengeance on them.” 


Lactantius begins this work with 
a joyful note of triumph. “Behold 
ail the adversaries are destroyed and 
tranquillity having been re-estab- 
lished throughout the Roman empire, 
the lately oppressed Church arises 
again, and the temple of God, over- 
thrown by the hands of the wicked, 
is built with more glory than before. 
For God has arised up princes to 
rescind the impious and sanguinary 
edicts of the tyrants and provide 
for the welfare of mankind, so that 
now the cloud of past times is dis- 
pelled and peace and serenity glad- 
den all hearts. And after the furi- 
ous whirlwind and black tempest, the 
heavens are now become calm, and 
the wished-for light has shown forth, 
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and now God, the Hearer of prayer, 
by His divine aid has lifted His 
prostrate and afflicted servants from 
the ground, has brought an end to 
the devices of the wicked and wiped 
off the tears of those who mourned. 
They who insulted the divinity, lie 
low; they who cast down the holy 
temple, are fallen with more tre- 
mendous ruin; and they, the tormen- 
tors of just men, have poured out 
their guilty souls amidst plagues in- 
flicted by heaven and amidst de- 
served tortures. For God delayed 
to punish them, that by great and 
marvelous example, He alone might 
teach that He is God, and that with 
fit vengeance He might execute 
judgment on the proud, the impious, 
and the persecutors.” 

Lactantius was concerned only 
with the great Roman persecutors, 
but we may well go back to the be- 
ginning and include some others who 
lived at the very time of Christ. 

No sooner was Christ born than 
persecution began to rage against 
Him. On December 28 we cele- 
brated the Feast of the Holy Inno- 
cents, who are considered by the 
Church as martyrs. HEROD THE 
GREAT, so called, the slaughterer 
of these helpless infants, may be 
called the first of the persecutors. 
And already in his death we may see 
the avenging hand of God. 

The Jewish historian Josephus, 
who lived at the time of Christ, 
gives us the following account of 
Herod’s death: “In about the seven- 
tieth year of his age he grew fierce 
and indulged the bitterest anger up- 
on all occasions... Now Herod’s dis- 
temper greatly increased upon him 
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after a severe manner and this by 
God’s judgment upon him for his 
sins; for a fire glowed in him, which 
did not so much appear to touch the 
exterior, as it augmented his pains 
inwardly ... his entrails and his 
feet were ulcerated. His members 
were putrefied and produced worms; 
and when he sat upright he had a 
difficulty of breathing which was 
very loathsome on account of the 
very stench of his breath and the 
quickness of its return. He also 
had convulsions in all parts of his 
body which increased his strength to 
insufferabie degrees. He grew so 
choleric that it brought him to do 
all things like a madman. He died 
five days after a final diabolic decree 
for the execution of his son.” 
(Josephus, Ant. XVII, Ch. VI- 
VIII) 

It was another Herod, called 
ANTIPAS, who ordered the cruel 
beheading of John the Baptist and 
later mocked and scorned Christ 
Who would not gratify Herod’s wish 
to see a miracle. His death is re- 
counted very briefly by Josephus, but 
the date of his death is unknown. 
“So he died, as an exile, in Spain, 
whither his wife had followed him.” 
(Josephus, Bel. Jud. II, IX, 6) 

Still another Herod, named 
AGRIPPA, was the first persecutor 
of the early Church. He killed 
James, the brother of John, with 
the sword, and seeing that it pleased 
the Jews he determined to treat 
Peter in like fashion. Accordingly, 
he had Peter arrested, but God’s 
plans were otherwise, and during the 
night an angel appeared to Peter 
and led him forth from the prison, 
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the locked doors opening for. them 
and the guards remaining undis- 
turbed in their places. 


The scene of the death of this 
persecutor was at Caesarea during 
a grand public festival: “So a day 
was fixed and on it Herod arrayed 
in kingly apparel, sat in the judg- 
ment-seat and began to address 
them. And the people shouted, ‘It 
is the voice of a god and not of a 
man.’ But immediately an angel of 
the Lord struck him down, because 
he had not given the honor to God; 
and he was eaten by worms, and 
died.” (Acts 12, 21-23) 


To him who sentenced Christ to 
death, tradition has not been so 
harsh. Some have been touched by 
the efforts of PILATE to save 
Christ from death and are not will- 
ing to see in him a real persecutor. 
It is true that Holy Scripture shows 
him to us as acting more out of 
weakness than out of malice. This 
tenderness felt for him by some has 
colored some of the legends of his 
later life. In some of the separated 
churches of the East he is even con- 
sidered as a saint. But the historian 
Eusebius (H.E. II, 7) tells us that 
he fell into great misfortune under 
the emperor Caligula and eventually 
committed suicide. We are not cer- 
tain of the truth of this statement 
since Eusebius gives it to us on the 
authority of earlier writers whom he 
does not name. 


Beyond this we have only legends. 
Among these legendary works the 
so-called Mors Pilati says: “His 
body was thrown in the Tiber but 
the waters were so disturbed by evil 


spirits that the body was taken to 
Vienne and sunk in the Rhone. As 
the same thing occurred there, it 
was again removed and sunk in the 
lake at Lausanne. Its final disposi- 
tion was in a deep and lonely moun- 
tain tarn.” 

The death of JUDAS ISCARIOT 
is better known. Here we have au- 
thentic history. St. Matthew says: 
“Then Judas, who betrayed Him, 
when he saw that he was con- 
demned, repented and brought back 
the thirty pieces of silver to the 
chief priest and elders saying, ‘I 
have sinned in betraying innocent 
blood.’ But they said, ‘What is that 
to us? See to it thyself.’ And he 
flung the pieces of silver into the 
temple and withdrew; and went 
away and hanged himself with a 
halter.” (Matt. 27, 3-5) 


This account is confirmed by St. 
Luke in the Acts of the Apostles: 
“In those days Peter stood in the 
midst of the brethren and he said, 
‘Brethren, the Scripture must be ful- 
filled which the Holy Spirit declared 
before by the mouth of David con- 
cerning Judas, who was the leader 
of those who arrested Jesus; inas- 
much as he had been numbered 
among us and allotted his share in 
this ministry. And he indeed bought 
a field with the price of iniquity and, 
being hanged, burst asunder in the 
midst and all his bowels gushed out. 
And it became known to all the 
residents of Jerusalem, so that the 
field came to be called in their 
language Haceldama, that is, the 
Field of Blood.” (Acts 1, 15-20) 


To be continued. 
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The opening of the Holy Doors on Christmas eve in 1924. 


T IS Christmas eve, about two 
o'clock in the afternoon. The 
throng of pilgrims standing before 
the door of the great church of St. 
Peter, the Vatican Basilica, anxious- 
ly await the arrival of the Holy 
All who possibly can, want 


Father. 
to witness this great event not en- 
acted since 1933, when Pope Pius XI 
presided. 

An evident tenseness grips the 


expectant crowd. But a sudden 
hush at the fringes heralds the ap- 





proach of the procession. Al! eyes 
turn toward the solemn, stately- 
moving surpliced singers of the Sis- 
tine Choir. They are followed by 
numerous religious, priests, members 
of the hierarchy and other high 
ranking papal personnel, all ac- 
companied by the Swiss Guards, the 
Noble Guards and the Pontifical 
Gendarmes and members of the 
papal household. Then finally, His 
Holiness appears, at the first sight 
of whom the native Italians break 














A graphic description of the im- 
pressive ceremony with which the 
Holy Father opens the Holy 
Year, 1950. 





into unrestrained cries and joyous 
shouts, “Viva il Papa!” The Holy 
Father, seated upon the sedia gesta- 
toria—the armchair in which the 
Pope is carried in procession, is sup- 
ported upon the shoulders of the 
sedlari—specially appointed bearers. 
The scene breathes the air of regal 
splendor, the Holy Father vested in 
a gleaming white cope and mitre; 
and the sea of lighted candles held 
by all the pilgrims casts a warm 
brilliance over the colorful pageant. 


The focus of all eyes now turns 
upon the door frame solidly walled 
with brick. It is the Holy Door, 
which is kept walled up at all times 
except during Jubilee Year. Yester- 
day workmen removed the inner 
thickness of the brick masonry, 
leaving a thin veneer in place; they 
likewise fitted into position a marble 
door frame, about eight inches 
wider than the opening, around the 
Holy Door. They then cut an open- 
ing in the brick wall in the form of 
a cross about three feet in height 
and two feet in width. Finally they 
filled this cruciform opening with 
loose brick which the Holy Father 
will dislodge in today’s ceremony. 

The Holy Father, having already 
dismounted from the sedia gesta- 
toria, is seated in the midst of his 
attendants some distance from the 
door. As the first official ‘act of this 
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ceremony, a prayer is recited by His 
Holiness in which he recalls the fact 
that Moses had decreed that the 
Jews should celebrate a fiftieth year 
of remission and jubilee; then God’s 
pardon is begged for all our sins 
that on the day of judgment we may 
enjoy glory and happiness without 
end. 

Following this, the Pontiff pro- 
ceeds on: foot to the door, removes 
his mitre, and accepts the ceremonial 
silver hammer from the papal 
mason. After the conclusion of the 
afternoon’s ceremonies His Holi- 
ness will present this decorative 
hammer to some distinguished per- 
sonage. Now, with the hammer he 
knocks on the cross formation sing- 
ing, “Aperite mihi portas justitiae,” 
“Open unto me the gates of justice,” 
to which the choir replies, “Ingres- 
sus in’ eas confitebor Domino,” 
“When I have entered I will praise 
the Lord.” - Repeating the cere- 
monial knocking, the Holy Father 
sings, “Introibo ad domum tuam, 
Domine,” “I will enter, O Lord, into 
Thy house,” and again the choir 
responds, “Adorabo ad templum 
sanctum tuum in timore tuo,” “I will 
adore Thee in Thy fear in Thy holy 
temple.” Striking the formation a 
third time, this time dislodging the 
loose bricks from the cruciform 
opening, the Pontiff sings, “Aperite 
portas quoniam nobiscum Deus,” 
“Open the gates, because the Lord 
is with us.” Then the choir, “Quia 
fecit virtutem in Israel,” “Because 
He has made known His strength in 
Israel.” 

Returning to the chair where he 
is seated again, the Holy Father 
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continues with a prayer in which he 
begs that we may ever realize in God 
the source and end of all our actions. 
Meanwhile the masons and care- 
takers of the Basilica are removing 
the remaining brick wall, which 
takes some twenty minutes, before 
the ceremony continues. 


At a signal from the Master of 
Ceremonies Psalm Ninety-nine is 
begun, which is especially suitable 
upon entering the temple wherein 
we serve with all joy. All men are 
asked to give praise to the Lord, the 
Creator and Guardian, upon enter- 
ing this holy edifice. During the 
singing the Holy Door is fitted with 
a marble panel carefully made for 
the marble frame previously set in 
place. The Holy Door—frame and 
panel—is now washed with holy 
water. At the conclusion of the 
psalm chant His Holiness prays God 
to allow us joyfully to begin this 
Holy Year ordained by His Divine 
Authority and to enter through this 
door and offer prayers in the 
presence of the Divine Majesty. 


Thereupon the Holy Father in- 
tones the Te Deum, the Church’s 
solemn hymn of praise to the Holy 
Trinity; during the solemn chant he 
crosses the threshold of the Holy 
Door and enters the Basilica. At 
this moment a detachment of the 
Swiss Guards fires a salute in the 
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piazza before St. Peter’s, trumpets 
sound, drums roll, the church bells 
of the Holy City ring out, and the 
heavier guns of the Castle of St. 
Angelo are discharged. It is a great 
moment for all Christendom. The 
Holy Year has begun. 

Within the Basilica the first 
solemn office of the Holy Year is the 
singing of First Vespers of the Na- 
tivity of Our Savior. After that the 
pilgrims from numerous lands will 
begin their visitation of the various 
churches in order to fulfill the re- 
quirements for gaining the Jubilee 
Indulgences. 

Simultaneously with the Holy Fa- 
ther’s solemnly opening the Holy 
Door of St. Peter’s, three Cardinals, 
appointed by His Holiness, open the 
Holy Doors of the other three Major 
Basilicas of the Holy City, St. John 
Lateran, St. Paul Outside-the-Walls, 
and St. Mary Major. At these 
functions the ceremonial is no less 
sacred, solemn, or dignified, though 
less colorful without the presence 
of the Holy Father and the bril- 
liantly clad military detachments 
and other papal attendants. At the 
firing of the salute in the piazza of 
St. Peter’s, all four prelates cross 
the thresholds of the Holy Doors 
simultaneously thus leading the pil- 
grims of the world into these sacred 
centers of Jubilee Year pardon and 
grace. 


The salvation of the world will result from the presence of Christians in 
it. Now, more than in any other period of history, they must first become 
the moving force of existing institutions and then foresee and bring about 


the improvements so sorely needed. 


Cardinal Suhard 








By John Minnich Wilson 


UMP Nebo drove a mule in 

Tallydale. His father drove a 

mule before Tump Nebo’s 
time. His father’s father, also, 
strained at sweat-harnessed labor 
underground. Tump Nebo never 
knew his sire or grand-sire, though. 
They were killed in coal mine acci- 
dents when Tump Nebo was very 
young. Tump Nebo proved his 
heritage from cradle days! Being 
a miner’s whelp, only a pick would 
. soothe his teething pain. He chose 
x a carbide flask to rattle in his crib. 
it Tump Nebo was conceived beneath a 
rebellious star. And he was born 
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with coal-dust in his eyes. He heard 
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Stars Fell on 
Coal Mines 






the whistle blow when he was small 
and followed in his father’s tracks 
with a pick and shovel. He was 
content to wrestle sustenance from 
boulder stones. He was satisfied to 
sweat where coalmen are. 

Coalmen are strong men and coal- 
men are strange. And some said 
Tump Nebo was the strangest yet. 
Some said Tump Nebo stood apart 
for he possessed a sight that seemed 
to probe behind the surface. He 
weighed the facts to convince him- 
self on matters of concern with 
mining men. Some held Tump Nebo 
was a man to fear because he did 
not fraternize with other men. 
Some coalmen claimed he held com- 
munion with the past and when he 
was alone Tump Nebo even talked 
with coal and boulders. 

One day Tump Nebo wedged a 
boulder from the roof. A massive 
thing. Inanimate. But he talked 
as though the stone could hear: 

“All right,” Tump Nebo said, “you 
men who sweep the skies to find un- 
charted stars. You brilliant men 
who sift the star-dust from the ne- 
bula of night. Here lies the chal- 
lenge from the core of yesterday. 
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This boulder brings the mystery of 
star points to your ken. You men 
who sweep the heavens with your 
powerful eye. Come find solutions 
to your riddles the earth has swal- 
lowed eons back. Come seek the 
truth but do not fetch the fragile 
telescope. The eye does not deceive 
in this black deep. Each hammer 
blow disturbs some ancient memoir 
Time has pressed between these 
mineral pages. The ebon leaves of 
this rock volume hold answers to 
your unsolved puzzles. Come follow 
me and count these stars by thou- 
sands, underground. Come pluck 
stars with your fingers from subter- 
ranean skies. Come loiter with per- 
petual night under constellations of 
lost Jupiters. The blue-white stars 
that burned before the eons closed 
this sable page. Ancient meteorites 
that plunged to rest in algae swamps 
of forgotten yesteryears. This black 
page, splattered wide with boulder 
welts, is carbon Braille that only 
miners touch and only miners read. 
Here strong-loined men bend stal- 
wart backs to salvage ghosts of 
fallen stars upon a shovel. Here 
strong men pick broken stars for 
rancid nourishment. Perished stars, 
ten million light-years from the 
nearest day. Geologists and As- 
tronomers, come listen to the mining 
cars that roar past with star-dust 
splinters to serve the needs of man. 
Consider smoke of coal that twists 
its sooty arms and reaches towards 
the Milky Way. Witness the pro- 
digal of stars that return to nebula. 
The power that sealed this ancient 
treasure chest must hold some love 
for souls of reckless men. Swash- 
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buckling brawn who sweat with steel 
to return these shackled stars.” 

Tump Nebo labored with another 
stone. He forced it from its rocky 
tomb and saw it roll to rest.. The 
earth seemed something animate and 
shook as though in pain. The earth 
seemed something that could breathe 
and flinched in protest at the worm 
that gnaws the core. The ghoul who 
robs the bones of silent tombs. The 
earth seemed to arise and stood on 
rocky feet a moment there. Tump 
Nebo forced a boulder from its 
ancient cache and with it came a 
thousand more. When the dust was 
clear Tump Nebo was a part of 
things that once have been. Tump 
Nebo buried under tons of rock de- 
parted with a sudden snap as coal- 
men go. The harpstring that has 
whined and snaps before the melody 
is through. 

The crowd was small that trailed 
Tump Nebo’s corpse. For he was 
none to fraternize and none came to 
his door. The priest stood at Tump 
Nebo’s bier and uttered words of 
other worlds and other days to come. 
One woman dried a moistened eye 
She did not weep for Tump Nebo, 
though. Only the week before she 
witnssed her own seed interred. The 
frost comes early to the mines before 
the harvest time. She wept @ 
sympathy with some other’s pail 
who bore Tump Nebo to this world 
Calaban called on God to throw just 
a handful of stars to mining men if 
God wanted their love. 

Sometimes it seems Tump Neb 
dropped heaven’s celestial bars. Fot 
Tump Nebo died a miner’s death and 
he was wallowing in stars. 
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Simeon Daly, O. S. B. 
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CHRISTMASTIDE 
the King’s Court 


OLY Mother Church has so 
much to tell us in so short 
a time—truths about God, 
about ourselves, about Christ and 
His saints. All this in one brief 
year. No wonder our church year 
is so packed, pressed down and 
running over with rich truths, regal 
pageantry and gripping drama. 

In her sacred liturgy the Church 
“carries. on” for Christ. Actually 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, the 
Sacraments and the Divine Office are 
performed not only in the name of 
our Lord but with His own power 
which she possesses in the character 
of Christ’s priesthood and by which 
she continues to expand His priest- 
ly work through space and time. 

We find this power working in the 
holy season we are now celebrating, 
the Christmas cycle. Like all the 
mysteries of Christ, Christmas is 
timeless. Ineffably it re-presents 
the mystery of the birth of our Di- 
vine Head in such a way that by its 
celebration we members of Christ 
drink deep draughts of His New 
Life. 

The birth of our Savior at Beth- 
Iehem is not just an isolated event 
of history, a passing fact in time, 
but the beginning of the very organ- 
ism to which we owe our whole 
supernatural life. In a way it was 


our birth since what belongs to the 
Head belongs also to the members. 
Our worthy celebration of this 
Christmas cycle will affectively dis- 
pose us and effectively apply to us 
the merits of our Divine Savior’s 
Life, thus molding in us an ever 
keener likeness to Him, to know and 
love whom is Eternal Life. 

It is abundantly evident that our 
dispositions at such a season should 
be those of love, joy and humility, 
for the tenor of even the civil cele- 
bration of Christmas—at most a 
rather poor excuse for a religious 
celebration—is one of generosity and 
joy in mutual sharing. 

Although we might with profit ex- 
amine the mystery of this Christmas 
cycle from any number of view- 
points, I should like to indicate the 
delicate consciousness of Holy 
Mother Church that she is the Bride 
of a King. Jesus Christ is King, 
King of the heavens and the earth, 
King of angels, of men, of all crea- 
tion—of you and of me. 

In the celebration of this timeless 
mystery Christ is present as the 
King in His royal court. In Holy 
Mass, the “mystery of faith,” we 
enter into the reality of this living 
drama, having been made “fellow 
citizens with the saints.” The vast 
throng worshipping before the 

















throne numbers martyrs, virgins, 
confessors, widows—the countless 
heroes and heroines whose lives on 
earth have witnessed to the King of 
Ages. 

From the ranks of martyrs St. 
Stephen, the first after Christ, 
stands forth next to the crib to at- 
test to the world that this Babe is a 
King and a mighty Victor. Fling- 
ing strong defiance in the very face 
of death he proclaims his fealty, “I 
see the Son of Man standing at the 
right hand of God.” And crowned in 
his own rich blood Stephen triumphs 
with Christ the King through his 
prayer for his persecutors. 

Next to the martyrs who poured 
out their love in their blood, stand 
the virgins, chaste souls who have 
consecrated their very bodies in 
selfless service to their Royal Bride- 
groom. John the beloved, John the 
lover, is their spokesman. He who 
heard Jesus say, “I am & King,” 
testifies that the child who is born 
unto us is that King. And in boil- 
ing torment and unto old age John, 
with all virgins in echoing chorus, 
verifies the eternal boast of the con- 
quering Christ: “My kingdom is not 
of this world.” 

Children too have honor in this 
court. These helpless victims of a 
wrathful monarch, these mighty In- 
nocents, have loudly proclaimed the 
victory of the King of love and for- 
ever denounced the selfish dominance 
of jealousy. 


A man becomes what he reads 
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St. Thomas of Canterbury, Arch- 
bishop, comes forward. “I died for 
the rights of His kingdom on earth. 
He is my King; I know no other.” 
Thus runs the witness of another 
noble citizen of heaven, victim on 
earth of royal intrigue. Who cannot 
mention other Archbishops—in this 
our day of loudly championed liberty 
—being martyred for freely chosen 
fidelity to the King of Kings. The 
mystery is timeless; the witnesses 
never fail, and they never let us for- 
get: this Babe in arms is Lord of 
all. 

The Pastors of the Church of 
Christ send Sylvester to speak: for 
them. Sylvester, whose word and 
wish was law to an Emperor, kneels 
in homage before the crib of the 
King. 

The pageant has only begun. 
Throughout the cycle a festive line 
will form: other apostles—Peter and 
Paul; more martyrs—Timothy, Ig- 
natius of Antioch, Polycarp, Vincent 
and Sebastian; papal vicars of his 
kingdom—tTelesphorus, Hyginus and 
Marcellus; learned doctors of the 
King’s Rule—Hilary, John Chrysos- 
tom; more virgins, led by Agnes; 
even kings to herald the King— 
Canute and Charlemagne. 

How artfully Mother Church has 
marshalled endless files of men, 
women, and children as living wit- 
nesses to her beloved Bridegroom, 
the Lord of hosts. What can we do 
but live and learn of them. 


«+++ 80 be careful. 
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EPIPHANYTIDE 
the royal conquests 


mas sang out to a handful of 

Judean shepherds, “Come, let 
us adore Him.” Then Epiphany de- 
clared to all the world: “Emmanuel 
—God with us”’—the astounding 
news that God had united to Him- 
self a human nature, had become 
man. And the Sundays after Epip- 
hany shout aloud, in reverberating 
affirmation, ponderous and irrefut- 
able, cosmic acclamations: “Christ 
conquers... Christ reigns... Christ 
commands. Amen! Amen!” 

All this Epiphany told in wisdom, 
wine and water, in the beckoning of 
a star, in the tinkling sounds of a 
caravan moving along deserted, 
wintry hills, and in precious, sign- 
ful gifts. 

The whole meaning of Epiphany 
will never be told. The stars which 
“with cheerfulness have shined forth 
to Him that made them,” (Baruch 
8,385) did that night lure a pagan, 
hesitant world out of its bondage in 
Darkness into Light in the three 
men who fell down to adore. Brass 
gods of Assyrian centaurs, the vul- 
gar, stupid stare of divine lizards, 
and poking among prophetic bird en- 
trails, all this traffic in pagan, 
earth-bred religion brought no con- 
viction to the minds of these three 
Magi from the East. Doubt had 


Finns sang but quietly, Christ- 


hung over their world like a sulphur- 
ous lamp. Doubt it is that shackles 
the strides of the soul, drawing it 
taut between conflicting desires, a 
quivering thing, afraid to choose 
right or left. Doubt prolonged, like 
an overripe fruit, rots into despair. 
And despair, too proud to ask for 
help humbly, runs to wallow in the 
filth of its own freely chosen damna- 
tion. 

So when the Kings, following a 
star, and guided perhaps by 
garnered crumbs of Hebrew pro- 
phecy left in the East with prose- 
lytized Chaldean-Jews, stumbled in- 
to the hut at Bethlehem, our whole 
pagan world came in at their heels. 
There was then the first magnificent 
act of homage made in the name of 
all of us, a great offertory proces- 
sion. One Magus gave a gift of 
gold, man’s age-old manner of honor- 
ing royalty. Incense, a sacred sign 
of divinity offered only to God, was 
laid down there with faith. And a 
cask of myrrh, richest of all three 
in its meaning, was mute prophecy, 
for myrrh is used to dress wounds 
and embalm the dead. 

These three men advance the plan 
of Redemption one brief step, they 
are as quickly and completely lost to 
sight again. “They went back to 
their own country by another way” 
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(Matt. 2,12). By our kinship with 
them, we became what we had al- 
ways been: free men. 


In the adoring Magi, let us 
acknowledge the first-fruits of 
our own calling and faith; and 
let us commemorate with hearts 
full of joy the. foundations of 
this our blessed hope. For 
from this moment we have be- 
gun to enter our heavenly 
patrimony. (St. Leo the Great) 


The word “Epiphany,” a Greek 
word, means a “showing forth,” a 
“manifestation.” To us it means 
only the Three Kings, and they are 
indeed the central point of the feast 
in the Western Church. But January 
6 was known as the Feast of the 
Divine Manifestations centuries ago, 
for on this day the Church lists 
three epiphanies, or manifestations, 
of Christ to the world, each one 
opening a new phase in His pro- 
gram of redemption. The Holy 
Spirit, Who had overshadowed the 
Virgin, today called the Magi to 
Bethlehem to show them her Babe; 
the Father thundered His approval 
to all men at the mystic baptism of 
Jesus on the banks of the Jordan, 
and Christ revealed Himself as Di- 
vine at the marriage feast at Cana 
by a miracle possible only to God: 
He brought wine forth from jars 
filled only with water. One antiphon 
from the feast of Epiphany sums it 
all up for us: 

We keep this day holy in 
honor of three miracles: today 
a star guided the Magi to the 
manger; today at the marriage 
feast, water was changed into 
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wine; Christ chose this day to 
be baptized in the Jordan—all 
that He might redeem us, 
Alleluia! 


The season after Epiphany is a 
compact, closely knit commentary of 
carefully planned testimonies to the 
truth of the Divinity that was 
claimed for Christ on Epiphany. 
Christ Himself comes before us and 
by the sweep of His teaching and the 
power of His miracles fixes firmly 
in our minds the truth that He is 
God-Man, Mediator between God and 
man. 


Because men must hear testimony 
from His own lips, on the First Sun- 
day after Epiphany we find Him, a 
youth, astounding the learned doc- 
tors in the temple with a piercing in- 
sight and firm grasp of His “Fa- 
ther’s business,” the purchase of 
souls for heaven. 


The Second, Third and Fourth 
Sundays present Christ as Priest, 
Healer, Omnipotent Conqueror—all 
names befitting a Savior. As Priest, 
He stands at the table of the mar- 
riage feast at Cana, mystic symbol 
of the altar from which He would 
one day nourish us with the drink of 
His Blood, and the meat of His 
Flesh in eternal nuptials. In the 
person of the leper in the Third Sun- 
day’s Gospel, mankind stands repul- 
sive before the Healer, Who, with a 
touch, cleanses. Jesus shouts down 
the heaving waves, often symbolic 
of uncontrolled passion, internal con- 
flict. And like a little dog, as the 
Greek reads, the once turbulent sea 
“comes to play” at the side of the 
boat in which Jesus is standing. 
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This is the Conquering Christ of the 
Fourth Sunday. 


Finally, the Fifth and Sixth Sun- 
days pass over from miracles to 
parables. The Divine Judge, Who 
had planted with infinite patience, 
love and mercy, sits separating with 
calm justice the useless cockle from 
the good wheat. The silent labor of 
Christ in the world comes before us 
in the final Sunday’s figures of the 
inevitable growth of Life that has no 
end. Christ plants His words like 
minute seeds, “kept secret from the 
beginning of the world,” meant to 
wind roots around a man’s mind, to 
spring up in the good warmness of 
a man’s heart. 


We are Christ’s. We live, re- 
ceiving Life from Him to give it 
back to Him, to give His life to 
others. His Life, at once His Love, 
hath growth and abundant harvest 
only in being shared. Because we 
do receive His Life, we feel in us 
His anxiety, His pain and passion, 
His joy and love. However sharp 
was the sting of the poverty He 
knew, or the dull ache of His loneli- 
ness, or the thrill of love proferred 
and returned, these too must His 
Mystical Body, the Church, ex- 
perience, and each individual soul in 
some way must know. God plans 
that ultimately each soul will over- 
take heaven following the same way 
marked out by the victorious Blood 
of the Conqueror in the triumph of 
éternal Redemption. 

If Christ now shows Himself to us 
as God, we know we must manifest 
to the world that we have seen Him 
and believed, and are God-like—each 





of us a little Epiphany before the 
world. 


“But we all, with faces un- 
veiled, reflecting as in a mirror 
the glory of the Lord, are being 
transformed into his very im- 
age from glory to glory...” II 
Cor. 3,18. 
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TO OUR READERS 


We appreciate your letters comment- 
ing on the GRAIL. Like most 
people, we find compliments easy to 
take, but we are especially in- 
terested in your constructive criti- 
cisms and suggestions. If your letter 
is not answered, it is simply because 
the staff has all it can do at present 
to keep from being smothered by 
manuscripts and business corres- 
pondence. 









The March of Dimes 





As the new year 1950 begins, we 
look back on 1949, the worst infan- 
tile paralysis year in United States 
history. An epidemic that has left 
victims ‘in every section of the 
country already has put its mark on 
1950. To help these thousands to 
achieve maximum recovery is a 1950 
objective of the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, and no one 
knows yet what the polio story of 
1950 will be. 


The virus responsible for polio- 
myelitis, or infantile paralysis, is 
one of the smallest bodies causing 
disease in human beings. And yet, 
against this tiny virus, the American 
people have massed the largest at- 
tack ever levelled against a single 
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disease. They have created the an- 
nual March of Dimes, next scheduled 
for January 16-31, which supports 
the work of the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis. 


March of Dimes funds for 12 
years have financed a three-pronged 
attack on this most dreaded disease: 
medical care for patients, research 
to find a means of preventing polio, 
and education of professional per- 
sonnel. Up until 1949 all three pro- 
grams were progressing through in- 
creased financing by the public 
which each year contributes gener- 
ously to the March of Dimes. 

Through the years every summer 
in the United States has been 
marked by outbreaks of infantile 
paralysis. And every winter we have 
come to expect a successful fund- 
raising campaign to meet the needs 
of those affected. However, this last 
summer saw more than outbreaks 
of polio. There was a widespread, 
nationwide epidemic, with more cases 
than ever before in our history. All 
resources of the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis were 


pressed into service. The organiza- 
tion’s epidemic treasury was 
emptied. 


We face a possible crisis in polio 
that will menace every man, woman, 
and child in the United States, un- 
less this winter the March of Dimes 
takes in more money than ever be- 
fore. A dime, a quarter, a dollar 
to the March of Dimes during two 
weeks of January—the 16th to the 
31st—will make possible new hope 
for polio patients, old and young. 

Join the 1950 March of Dimes. 
Make 1950 the year of an all-out 
fight against infantile paralysis. 
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THE EDGE OF DOOM. By Leo 
Brady. E. P. Dutton & Co., 286- 
302 4th Ave., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 247pp. 
$3.00 


This first novel by Leo Brady had 
been purchased for $125,000 by the 
Samuel Goldwyn studio before it was 
actually published on September 16. 
Goldwyn’s interest probably was 
captured by the book’s dramatically 
gripping quality. If the movie ver- 
sion retains the fundamental Chris- 
tian theme that motivates the story’s 
conflict, the choice may have still 
greater significance. 


Edge of Doom will afford much 
pleasure to the mature reader who 
delights in stories of suspense and 
enjoys a detective thriller. It will 
offer engaging interest to the 
Catholic reader who wants to find 
Christian principles recognized and 
accepted in the human conflicts and 
problems posed. 

Martin Lynn, the young man 
whose story is told in The Edge of 
Doom, in a fit of anger murders an 
old pastor who had refused to bury 
Martin’s suicide father and, present- 
ly, had denied to the boy an impres- 
sive funeral for his impoverished 
mother. The plot of the novel is 
concerned first with Martin’s at- 
tempt to escape his guilty feelings 
consequent to the murder, and then 








with his trying to elude the enclosing 
hand of the law represented by the 
gentle, sad detective Mandel. 


Mr. Brady carries Martin through 
an emotional range that involves 
hate, fear, remorse, regret and even- 
tually final reperitance for his 
criminal act. Besides, he works in 
two closely linked sub-plots that are 
not, however, especially well de- 
veloped or resolved. One centers on 
Craig, a fellow with a shady past, 
whose robbery. and murder of a 
movie cashier are the actual cause 
of Martin’s finally being caught in 
his own murder. The other connects 
the story with Rita, niece and ward 
of the murdered priest. In her hate 
for this meddling uncle she is allied 
with Martin; she tells the boy: “I 
was glad—you’d done it. I’m guilty, 
too.” 

che novel suffers from one notice- 
able defect: a lack of logic between 
Martin’s character and his actions. 
The young man, a 4-F reject from 
the Army, is shown to be weak, 
neurotic, and mentally unbalanced. 
As a result, the pattern of his ac- 
tions does not fit his character. The 
author forces him to feel, think, and 
act in a way that the reader will, 
at times, find difficult to accept. 
Such a character could not logically 
be expected to reach the profound 











depths of emotion to which the 
writer brings him, particularly in 
the latter part of the story. Instead 
of condemning Martin for his mur- 
der, we pity him, even to the point 
that we feel he is not wholly re- 
sponsible for the act. Hence, the 
very reason for his repentance is 
weakened. 

Two features, however, compli- 
ment Mr. Brady’s first novel. It 
has succeeded in bringing Christian 
moral concepts into play so that they 
furnish, naturally and artistically, 
the motivation and solution of the 
action. And the story has been told 
in excellent style. Between the 
characters the dialogue is familiar 
and natural. And the scenes are 
dramatically presented, a witness, 
probably, to Mr. Brady’s theatrical 
work. The plot hastens the story 
along with an exciting chase and 
fairly forces the reader to continue 
to its inevitable ending. 

Jude Woerdeman, 0O.S.B. 


THE STORY OF THE TRAPP 
FAMILY SINGERS. By Maria 
Augusta Trapp. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 333 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill., and 521 5th Ave., N.Y. 
17, N.Y. 309 pp. Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

The Story of the Trapp Family 
Singers is the story of a family, of a 
family of singers, of a thoroughly 
Catholic family. And if you did not 
know beforehand that it is a true 
story, you would suspect it to be 
fiction—so much like a novel does 
it read. 

As a story of a family of singers, 
it is a narrative of how their sing- 
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ing grew from the realm of family 
recreation to that of religious ex- 
pression, then to the concert hall, to 
a means of livelihood, and finally 
to an apostolate in what is knawn as 
the Trapp Family Music Camp. 
Primarily, however, their singing 
was for the Trapp Family a means 
of fostering a family spirit, a means 
of keeping a family together and the 
children of it in a wholesome en- 
vironment. 

As a story of a family, the narra- 
tive takes us from that point in the 
life of Maria Augusta Trapp when 
she awaited her reception into the 
Benedictine Convent of Nonnberg to 
the establishment of the Music Camp 


and the death of her husband, the 


Baron Von Trapp. The guiding 
spirit of Maria Trapp was the Holy 
Will of God. As a young woman she 
aspired to the religious life because 
she thought it was the will of God. 
But the Mother Abbess suggested 
that she should take a position 
as tutor in the home of the Baron 
Von Trapp, and there she endeared 
herself to the seven children almost 
at once. It was in obedience to the 
will of God that she accepted the 
Baron’s proposal of marriage. And 
it was the will of God which guided 
her and the family through the 
eventful years narrated in the book. 

The story briefly but expertly 
tells the Baron’s story up to the time 
of the coming of Maria into his 
household. We see the influence 
Maria had on the Baron, his chil- 
dren, and the manner of life at the 
Villa. Singing takes its place in the 
family circle. The Baron and Maria 
marry. Came the war and theif 
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final flight from their beloved Aus- 
tria to America, where singing be- 
comes their profession. We relive 
in the pages of the book the vicissi- 
tudes of the early years of their 
career in America as concert singers. 
In a word, their story is told, now 
with pathos which almost brings 
tears to the eyes, now with subtle 
wit which brings a smile or a 
chuckle, now with rollicking humor 
which makes the laughter roll. 

The reader is carried with the 
Trapp Family into the Old World of 
stately, palatial homes and culture. 
He sees that events proved the 
genuineness of their culture, for 
when they lost their material pos- 
sessions, they did not lose their 
simplicity, refinement, or dignity in 
the face of such adversities. 

To this reviewer, perhaps the 
deepest impression created by the 
tale was the wholesome family at- 
mosphere pervading the home with 
its genuine Catholic feeling and age- 
old culture and refinement. 
story should cause many a reader to 
Tegret his not having had the op- 
portunity to live in such a milieu. 

The story is a fascinating and en- 
gaging one. The descriptive pas- 
sages are exquisite, and the char- 
acter portrayal is good. The book 
is one that every reader will find 
refreshing. 

Clement Score, 0.S.B. 


WORK SUSPENDED and Other 
Short Stories Written Before the 
Second World War. By Evelyn 


Waugh. Chapman & Hall, Lon- 
don, 1949. 239 pp. 
Those who have followed the work 
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of Evelyn Waugh with growing ad- 
miration and enthusiasm, recog- 
nizing him as possibly the best prose 
stylist in English writing, will wel- 
come this little volume of nine short 
stories written between 1932 and 
1941. Among other things, they 
really do represent Waugh. There 
are examples of the Puckish brilli- 
ance of his early satires, the un- 
canny and disquieting absurdity of 
Vile Bodies, the lethal, precise, catas- 
trophic calm of A Handful of Dust 
—and even, in the last of the stories, 
a@ movement toward that larger 
world where Brideshead Revisited 
stands as yet alone, wrapped in the 
radiance of its splendid reverie, 
catching in its quiet and faultless 
pace the essential pathos of human 
living. 

I suspect that these are not, as are 
the stories of Graham Greene, mere 
“by-products of a novelist’s career.” 
They show the same precision, the 
same terse, epigrammatic unity of 
the larger works. The writing of 
Greene is a very extended and cumu- 
lative affair. It gathers significance 
as a snowball gathers bulk. Give 
it space and it gradually becomes im- 
portant; confine it and it is just a 
story, often thrillingly told. Waugh, 
too, is a story teller, but he never 
spins a yarn. Rather, the story 
forms something like a rhythmic ac- 
companiment to irregular, vivid, al- 
most clairvoyant flashes that reveal 
at a glance whole human landscapes. 
At any moment he may reveal in 
summary, and—as I have said— 
epigrammatically, everything he 
wants to say. At any moment, in 
any part, the whole is likely to be 
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there—which, I think, is why Waugh 
is a really great artist. Above the 
precise figure, the immaculate 
phrase, rises at times a universal, 
an essential meaning. 


All of the stories included are good 
short stories (except the last, which 
is something much more) of greatly 
varying importance in other re- 
spects. Only the last two succeed in 
being much more than expert tech- 
nical exercises, a fact which in no 
way spoils their particular achieve- 
ments. They are what they were 
meant to be. And their common 
virtue is that on however unim- 
portant or incidental a scale they 
are cast, they realize their propor- 
tions perfectly. “Cruise” is a care- 
ful, almost self-conscious study in 
vulgarity, and at that, almost a five- 
finger exercise in authenticity of de- 
tail. Waugh’s astonishing command 
of décor makes “Bella Fleace Gave 
a Party” a brilliant piece of vir- 
tuosity. And though “On Guard” is 
a little too pat and the weakest of 
the set, “Excursion in Reality” has 
the same mad unreality as The 
Loved One. 


“Winner Takes All” is on a higher 
plane of writing. It is a quiet, 
devastating piece which anticipates 
“A Handful of Dust” in its terrible, 


articulate irony and strangely muted ~ 


bitterness. 


But vastly more important than 
the rest is the title piece, “Work 
Suspended.” It is not at all a short 
story but rather, I suspect, an un- 
finished novel—as its length and 
largeness of proportion would seem 
to indicate. There is nothing in 


Waugh will write it. 
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Waugh short of Brideshead to ap- 
proach its depth of feeling. The 
opening is quiet and enigmatic but 
the work moves with mounting 
tenderness until, in his picture of 
grief, Waugh writes with that lost 
pathos and anguished sense of lone- 
liness that made Brideshead unfor- 
gettable. His main character bears 
this strange loneliness with him 
throughout his short and futile love 
affair (in itself a masterpiece of 
psychological penetration) until, 
quite inexplicably, the author evades 
the issue with an ironic episode, 
finally terminating an exasperating- 
ly incomplete work with the second 
World War. 


Nonetheless, this is great writing, 
sincere and moving. It is, best of 
all, an assurance that Brideshead 
was not an accident or an interlude; 
and that if a great and completely 
wrought religious novel is to be 
written in the next years, Evelyn 


John Ryan 


THE WATERS OF SILOE. By 
Thomas Merton. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 383 Madison Ave, 
N.Y. 17, N.Y. 377 pp., + xxxviii. 
Illustrated. $3.50. 


There comes a point in prayer 
when passions and persons, sight 
and sound, when all sensing, what- 
ever it may be, recedes. The soul 
is left to stand in what seems to be 
a great and dark emptiness. But 
the soul knows that that “emptiness” 
is filled with a Presence so brilliant 
that self is numbed, a Presence 80 
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vast as to lie beyond the touch of 
man’s mind. All else falls away, and 
the soul comes to meet God alone, 
intimately. 

Thomas Merton describes this con- 
templative act as a “simple intuition 
of God ... produced immediately in 
the soul by God Himself and giving 
the soul a direct but obscure and 
mysterious experimental apprecia- 
tion of God as He is in Himself.” 
To speak of contemplation to a fact- 
loving world, to point out the story 
of contemplation among Cistercian 
monks, men vowed to dispose them- 
selves for this highest act of the 
soul—such is the purpose the author 
sets himself in The Waters of Siloe. 

No, this is not a manual for stu- 
dents of mystical theology, for Mer- 
ton has stepped down the technicali- 
ties of the tomes to fit modern men- 
tality. This is the story, told by a 
poet writing prose, of how men, 
white-robed Cistercian monks, have 
pivoted their lives around this cen- 
tral point: the preparation for, and 
the increase of, contemplation. The 
whole book is a brilliant defense of 
the contemplative life, that life 
which stands as an accusing witness 
against the world. Contemplative 
monasteries. rub raw the worldling’s 
pride, for they silently show what 
God can work through a handful of 
prayerful souls, in contrast to the 
noisy, frustrated struggles of selfish 
men. The whole book is suffused 
with a warmth, a sheen of joy, the 
joy of the author who cannot resist 
getting upon the housetops to spread 
his good news, his monastic gospel. 
The same urgency which fascinated 
& nation-wide audience in the au- 
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thor’s autobiography, The Seven 
Storey Mountain, crowds the pages 
of this book. It sounds through all 
of Merton’s writings, making them 
ring very true. You know the man 
means what he says. 


The book starts historically with 
the rise of the Cistercian interpreta- 
tion of St. Benedict’s Rule back in 
the 11th century, with 1098, the 
foundation date of the monastery of 
Citeaux under Robert of Molesme. 
The gradual decline leading down to 
De Rancé and his reform in the 
17th century makes spirited, absorb- 
ing reading, nothing text-bookish 
about it. The fruit of this reform 
comes to ripeness in our own day 
with a gradual turning away from 
the formalism of De Rancé to the 
bright and sure spirituality of the 
great contemplative souls of the 
earlier haleyon days, St. Bernard, 
William of St. Thierry, St. Alberic, 
St. Stephen Harding, and many 
others. 

In the second part of the book, 
history gives way to a poetically 
written account of 12th century 
monastic life, and a chapter on the 
special character of Cistercian sanc- 
tity. A final chapter takes a look 
back on the otherworldly joys of a 
monk’s life. 

Don’t be afraid to read a book on 
contemplation. After all, the 
Church has taught for centuries 
that the regular course of every 
man’s life should be drawing him 
deeper into the contemplative life 
day by day. Contemplation is just 
making love to God. 


Hilary Ottensmeyer, O.S.B. 














THE LITURGICAL YEAR. By 
Abbot Prosper Guéranger, 0.S.B. 
4th Edition by Newman Press. 
The Newman Book Shop, Box 150, 
Westminster, Md. 15 vols. $4.00 
per vol. 


This work has the unique distinc- 
tion of being not only a splendid 
treatment of the liturgical year, but 
also one of the best in English. The 
avowed purpose of the saintly and 
scholarly Abbot of Solesmes in com- 
posing this commentary on the 
liturgy of the Church, was to stimu- 
late the laity, not merely to appreci- 
ate, but also to practise in their 
daily lives, the sublime lessons in 
the praise of God and Christian 
living which the liturgy offers, day 
by day, throughout the year. Prayer 
said in union with the Church is for 
the faithful “the light of the under- 
standing” and the “fire of divine love 
for the heart.” Before the religious 
upheaval in the sixteenth century 
this was accomplished in the many 
laymen who were attentive to the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit through 
the Church year and came to know 
the “secrets of eternal life.” To re- 
new this liturgical spirit among the 
laity Abbot Guéranger offers them 
The Liturgical Year. 


In order to explain the spirit of 
the seven seasons of the liturgical 
year, he has written eight prepara- 
tory chapters to introduce each part: 
1) History of the season; 2) Mys- 
tery of the season; 3) Practice 
during the special time; 4) Morning 
and night prayers for the time; 5) 
On hearing Mass during the special 
season; 6) On Holy Communion; 7) 
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On the Office of Vespers; 8) On the 
Office of Compline. Then he pro- 
ceeds to comment on the Mass and 
parts of the Divine Office for each 
day in treating the Proper of the 
Time and the Proper of the Saints. 

The chapter in which he explains 
the mystery of a particular season 
is always especially inspirational. It 
is in this chapter that the holy Abbot 
provides the basis for the practice 
suggested in the succeeding chapter, 
for it is here that he expands the 
doctrinal content of the liturgical 
season. His conclusions are sanc- 
tioned by his idea of the nature of 
the liturgical year, which he explains 
in very definite terms; “It is there 
fore Jesus Christ Who is the source 
as well as the object of the Liturgy; 
and hence the ecclesiastical year... 
is neither more nor less that the 
manifestation of Jesus Christ in His 
Mysteries, in the Church and in the 
faithful soul.” The divine facts 
which happened nineteen hundred 
years ago are recalled in the liturgy, 
and renewed every year as undying 
realities “with a freshness, as 
though God were there doing for the 
first time what He did so many ages 
past.” Christ is formed within us 
as a result of our uniting in His 
Mysteries, and we are made part of 
them “by the power of the special 
grace which the liturgy produces by 
communicating them to us.” The 
Church shows us how practical it all 
is by offering the examples of the 
saints, in whom the sanctity which 
flows from living with the Chureh 
is realized. Encouraged by their ex- 
ample, we should progress year by 








year in knowledge of the truths of 
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faith presented to us, and we should 
sink deeper and deeper into our 
souls the roots of sanctity fed and 
watered by the special graces daily 
provided by the liturgy. Abbot 
Guéranger shows us just what the 
liturgy is teaching today and how 
we must respond. Therein lies the 
value of his work, as a manual of 
fruitful Christian living. 


Leo A. Piguet 


CATHOLIC RADICALISM. By 
Peter Maurin. Catholic Worker 
Books. 213 pp. $1.00. 


Out of the files of the Catholic 
Worker in New York comes a paper- 
bound volume of Peter Maurin’s 
Easy Essays: the simple outpourings 
of a modern Catholic revolutionary. 
The work is just what one would 
expect from such a man as Peter 
Maurin. He was not, it seems, a 
brilliant thinker. But he was out- 
standing for his ability to reduce the 
great thought of Christian philoso- 
phers to everyday terms and, what 
is more, to exemplify them in his 
life. The things he read did not 
merely bounce off his brain as so 
often happens with all of us. They 
burned deeply into his soul and be- 
came rooted convictions. When he 
read, “Love your enemies,” or, 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit,” he 
commenced to live accordingly. 


Sparing himself no hardship for 
the sake of the message he had in 
his heart, he began to propagandize 
by every means he knew. “Blowing 
the dynamite in the Church’s 
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message,” he called it. Since he 
identified himself with the poor and 
had a particular affection for anyone 
suffering persecution one could im- 
agine what sort of writing he would 
do. The works of mercy in the city 
streets; the love of all men; the 
dignity of good, honest labor; and 
the need for a simpler, land-based 
economy—these are the main topics 
of his essays. 

This collection is right in line with 
the tradition of Peter Maurin, who, 
by the way, died among his poor, 
last May. It is the effort of his 
fellow revolutionaries to continue his 
message, and, significantly enough, 
we readers are not forbidden, nay, 
we are urged, to take verbatim—if 
we will—anything at all from the 
book and reproduce it in any de- 
sired form. I’d like to present the 
following as probably the dominant 
theme of Peter Maurin: 


In the first centuries 

the pagans used to say 

about the Christians 

“See how they love each other.” 
In our own day 

the poor are no longer 

fed, clothed and sheltered 

at a personal sacrifice 

but at the expense 

of the taxpayers. 

And because the poor 

are no longer 

fed, clothed and sheltered 

at a personal sacrifice 

the pagans say about the Christians 
“See how they pass the buck.” 


How true—and it is not the only 
thing wrong with the way we 
modern Christians live. More of our 
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faults are revealed to us in Catholic 
Radicalism together with, and al- 
ways emphasizing, an indication of 
what we ought to be. 


Ben O’Connor 


SEVEN KEYS TO A CHRISTIAN 
HOME. By Emerson Hynes. A 
pamphlet, published by the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference, 2801 Grand Avenue, Des 
Moines 12, Iowa. 20¢. 


It is surprising to find a work 
published, even in so modest a form 
as a pamphlet, on the subject of 
building a Christian home. What 
does Christianity have to do with 
houses? Msgr. Ligutti, executive 
secretary of the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference, offers his 
answer in the introduction to the 
pamphlet. The very house we live 
in, he believes, can lead us to tempta- 
tion or it can be an instrument of 
God’s grace. The home must be 
sacramental. Too many families 
break up because they have pur- 
chased the house of a thousand 
gadgets with buttons everywhere and 
a swarm of collectors every payday. 


Mr. Hynes, who is a professor of 
sociology at St. John’s University 
in Minnesota, writes from first- 
hand experience, having built his 
own home a few years before the 
War. And his is a very fine home. 


The reviewer visited Mr. and Mrs. 
Hynes: and their six children (all 
the children are under seven years 
of age) during the past summer 
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and found both the home and the 
family truly Christian. 


Mr. Hynes’ writing is delightful 


and his ideas refreshingly sound. He 
shows that a house is only a meang 
to the end—a home—and that every 
step in building a house must be 
tested to determine whether it aids 
or hinders homemaking. Typical of 
Mr. Hynes’ outlook is his remark 
that “A home should be built for 
permanency and growth. It-is not 
necessary that everything be built 
when you move in; I am not sure 
that it is even desirable. The fun 
of finishing the house which has not 
been completed yet has been one of 
our deepest satisfactions. A house 
is brick and mortar when it is 
built. It becomes organic through 
adoption by a family.” 


The pamphlet is made up of a 
series of articles that originally ap- 
peared in the Marianist. It was 
an excellent idea to have the ar 
ticles reprinted in this pamphlet 
form. 

Charles Doyle 





Please pray for the speedy recovery 
of our editor, Father Walter Sullivan, 


who recently underwent a very seri- 


ous operation. 
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